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514 THE NEW BIRTH, ETC. 


THE NEW BIRTH. 


Gop spake in a voice of thunder, 
Of old from Sinai’s hill ; 
And the mystic words of wonder 
Thrill the believer still ; 
He sees in the vault above him, 
With the eve of faith alone, 
Gemmed round by the souls that love him, 
The great Creator’s throne, 


He sees, in the day of danger, 
The column of cloud that led, 
From the land of the alien stranger, 
His Israel whom he fed ; 
And knows, tho’ his footsteps wander 
Astray in a twilight land, 
That his home is building yonder, 
By the one unerring hand. 


He sees, in the night of peril, 
The pillar of fire that shone 
From the halls of pear! and beryl, 
To light God’s children on ; 
And feels that straight from Heaven, 
When the eye of sense grows dim, 
Shall a grander sight be given 
To all who trust in him. 


On the page of the mighty ocean 
He reads the mightier still, 
Who curbs its restless motion 
By the law of his royal will ; 
And while in its course diurnal 
It murmurs, or sings, or raves, 
He lists to the voice eternal, 
In the language of the waves. 


He marks in the plants around him 
The throbs of a life their own, 

While the wordless worlds that bound him 
Whisper their undertone. 

From the hawk and the hound yet clearer 
He hears the secret fall, 

Which nearer to him and nearer 
Brings the great God of all. 


In the leaves that blow and perish 
In the space of a single hour, 

As the loves that most we cherish 
Die like the frailest flower, — 

In the living things whose living 
Withers or e’er they bloom, 

He reads of the great thanksgiving, 
Which breathes from the open tomb, 


The bright spring leaves returning 
To the stem whence autumn’s fell, 
And the heart of summer burning, 
To change at the winter’s spell, 
The year that again repasses, 
The grain that again revives, 
Are signs on the darkened glasses 
That bar and bound our lives. 





I know how the glass must darken 
To my vision more and more, 
When the weak ear strains to hearken, 
When the faint eye glazes o’er ; 
But the glass shall melt and shiver, 
Once kissed by the fighting breath, 
And the light beyond the river 
Shine full in the face of Death. 


Strong-set in a strong affection, 
We look to the golden prime, 
When a mightier resurrection 
Shall burst on the doubts of time ; 
And the thoughts of all the sages, 
Like the waves of the fretful main, 
At the base of the Rock of Ages 
Shall foam and fume in vain. 
Spectator. HERMAN MERIVALE, 


THE FOREST GLADE. 


As one dark morn I trod a forest glade, 
A sunbeam entered at the further end, 
And ran to meet me through the yielding 
shade — 
As one who in the distance sees a friend, 
And smiling, hurries to him; but mine eyes, 
Bewilder’d by the change from dark to bright, 
Received the greeting with a quick surprise 
At first, and then with tears of pure delight ; 
For sad my thoughts had been, — the tempest’s 
wrath 
Had gloom’d the night, and made the mor- 
row gray; 
That heavenly guidance humble sorrow hath, 
Had turn’d my feet into that forest way, 
Just — morning light came down the 
path, 
Among the lonely woods at early day. 
Cuas. TENNYSON TURNER. 


WHEN to the birds their morning meal I 
threw, 

Beside one pretty candidate for bread 

There flash’d and wink’d a tiny drop of dew ; 

But while I gazed, I lost them, both had fled ; 

His careless tread had struck the blade-hung 


tear, 

And all its silent beauty fell away ; 

And left, sole relic of the twinkling sphere, 

A sparrow’s dabbled foot upon a spray. 

Bold bird ! that didst efface a lovely thing 

Before a poet’s eyes! I’ve half a mind, 

Could I but single thee from out thy kind, 

To mulct thee in a crumb; a crumb to thee 

Is not more sweet than that fair drop to me; 

Fie on thy little foot and thrumming wing! 
CHAS, TENNYSON TURNER. 
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From The Modern Review. 
JOHN MILTON.* 


THE completion of Professor Masson’s 
“ Life of John Milton: Narrated in Con- 
nection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, 
and Literary History of his Time,” is an 
event worthy of grateful recognition by 
all liberal Englishmen. The first volume 
of the work was in our hands in Decem- 
ber 1858. The preface to the sixth vol- 
ume is dated December, 1879. To those 
who welcomed the first volume the ap- 
pearances of the others from time to time 
during a period of twenty-one years have 
afforded a series of literary pleasures of 
no common kind. Professor Masson has 
placed the whole of the events and cir- 
cumstances of Milton’s life before us in 
one work. The twenty-one years of pub- 
lication must have been preceded by 
many years of labor in preparation and 
collection, in order to account for the 
large result. But it is such a result as 
could only be attained by the well-directed 
labors of a single mind. No “ Milton 
Society ” could have wrought a work like 
this; but the work itself may leave room 
for the operations of such a society. 
Although the professor has reaped the 
whole field and carried the harvest, yet 
he may have left many dropped and scat- 
tered ears for the gleaners. Before long 
a Milton Society may perhaps be formed 
on some basis like that of the various 
Shakespeare and other societies. At 
present Milton has scarcely passed out 
of the sphere of party; and while in such 
a sphere, sections of party will set up 
their peculiar claims to him. Some of 
our readers may have a recollection of 
the unsuccessful attempt some years ago 
to establish a Milton Club, which failed 
in consequence of a design to subject the 
membership to a kind of orthodox test. 
This experiment is not likely to be re- 
peated. The influence of Milton’s name 
can never be enlisted in favor of any 
scheme which does not rest upon the 


* The Life of Fohn Milton: Narrated in Connec- 
tion with the Political, Ecclesiastical,and Literary 
History of his Time. By David Masson, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
in the University of Edinburgh. 6 vols., 1859-1880. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 








broadest grounds of personal liberty of 
both thought and action ; and the time is 
fast approaching when an unlimited uni- 
versality will be acknowledged as the 
only possible area for the exhibition of 
Milton’s genius. As soon as he emerged 
from the strife of parties and the odium 
of the Restoration, his poetical genius was 
acknowledged on all sides, and his name 
placed second in the roll of English 
poets. 

A century later, when men looked back 
to the English Commonwealth for the rise 
of the principles of civil and religious lib- 
erty, Milton’s political writings attracted 
the attention they deserved. His col- 
lected prose works were first published in 
1698, with Toland’s biography prefixed. 
These volumes are folios, and though 
bearing the name of Amsterdam on their 
title-pages, were really printed in London. 
Birch’s editions followed in 1738 and 
1753; and Dr. Symmons'’s edition, with a 
translation of the “ Defensio Secunda” 
by Robert Fellowes, M.A., was published 
in 1806, in seven handsome 8vo volumes, 
with a life by Dr. Symmons, in many 
respects, and from a Whig-Revolution 
point of view, very admirable. A popular 
edition appeared in 1838 with a fine “ In- 
troductory Review,” by Robert Fletcher; 
and now the whole of the prose works, 
including Bishop Sumner’s translation 
of the “ Treatise on Christian Doctrine,” 
forms part of Bohn’s Standard Library. 

It may, therefore, be fairly said that the 
body of Milton’s works —a literature in 
themselves — is in every library, and is 
an element in the intellectual life-blood of 
England. 

Still, there is one characteristic feature 
of Milton’s mind which removes him 
from the admiration and sympathy of a 
considerable section of the religious 
world. This is his rigid, anti-sacerdotal 
spirit. Milton is essentially Protestant, 
and, therefore, repugnant to all ritualists, 
whether Roman or Anglican. Even our 
great statesman, whose Homeric studies 
have won for him a high place in litera- 
ture, cannot give ungrudging welcome to 
Milton. Homer and Shakespeare claim 
universal homage without limitation or 
reserve. Milton is both a Puritan anda 
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heretic, and draws from his countrymen 
a less complete, though perhaps an in- 
tenser, worship. Shakespeare was happy 
in filling the imagination of mankind with 
a flood of light unobscured by a cloud or 
even a transient vapor from the political 
and ecclesiastical turmoils of his age. 
So might it have been with the great poet 
of the seventeenth century, had he not 
fallen “on evil days.” 

In preparing for the work of his life as 
that of a poet in the highest sense, the 
purposes of Milton were so pure and so 
lofty that there can be no doubt he would, 
but for adverse circumstances, have shone 
as a luminary in literature without admix- 
ture of mundane things. Until his thir- 
ty-first year, Milton was only a son of the 
Muses. His stores of learning and ob- 
servation, his aspiring genius, his chaste 
life, and his devout spirit were being 
trained and directed into the sphere of 
the imagination for the production of 
works which should win an immortality 
of fame. It is difficult to conjecture what 
the results of his genius might have been 
without the interruptions of political con- 
flict and the modifications of religious 
controversy. But surely no soaring spirit 
was ever so clogged and hindered by cir- 
cumstances as that wandering student, 
who was drawn by events from the fields 
of Italy and the mountains of Greece to 
yoke Pegasus to the task of dragging his 
country out of the sloughs of despotism 
and anarchy before he could be allowed 
to rise from the earth and traverse the 
“realms of gold.” Thus it happens that 
there are two Miltons with whom we have 
to deal, and until both of them shall be 
completely presented to us we have a 
difficulty in estimating the whole man. 
Professor Masson has made this presen- 
tation, and in his volumes we have all the 
materials before us. 

The difficulty of the work seems to 
have pressed itself on the mind of the 
biographer with especial force as soon as 
he had completed his first volume. This 
volume covers the period of Milton’s life 
from his birth in 1608 until his thirty-first 
year, and is almost purely a narrative 
biography ; and for this reason: that the 
disturbing influences of the poet’s-career 
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did not begin until after his return, in the 
July of 1639, from his visit to the Conti- 
nent. He would gladly have remained 
abroad much longer than he did; and, 
indeed, he intended to pursue his travels 
into Greece, and he would doubtless have 
spent more time in the cities and among 
the societies most congenial to his tastes 
and his lofty literary aims. When he 
was enjoying all the delights of foreign 
travel and society, he had already brought 
his education to a perfect maturity; and 
by his writings up to that time he had 
satisfied the best judges as well as him- 
self of his powers and capacities for 
poetry. Nothing had been omitted or 
left incomplete in his work of self-culture 
and preparation. He had submitted him- 
self to the judgment of the most learned 
and most noble of his contemporaries in 
England, France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
and had won from every quarter approval 
and encouragement. Grotius, Galileo, 
and Manso, and many other poets, schol- 
ars, and divines, received the young En- 
glishman, and recognized his talent. His 
English poetry sounded with strains un- 
heard since Shakespeare sang. “ L’Alle- 
gro” and “II Penseroso,” “‘Comus ” and 
“ Lycidas,” fell on the ears of his coun- 
trymen with a delight which none but 
the strains of the age of Spenser could 
awaken. In Latin verse, and in the com- 
plimentary sonnets which he wrote in the 
Italian tongue, he had approved himself 
a master in the opinion of foreigners. It 
might seem that nothing remained but to 
wait for time to mature his mind for some 
supreme expression of his imagination 
which the world would not willingly let 
die. But the career he longed for and 
expected was suddenly checked, and it 
might have been forever. 

It is this change from an even tenor to 
an interrupted life which has led his biog- 
rapher to adopt the method of placing 
the history of the times and the biography 
of his subject before the reader in such a 
way as to do full justice to both. The 
first volume, as we said, was out in De- 
cember, 1858. The second volume came 
out in March, 1871; and in his preface 
of that date, Professor Masson felt him- 
self called upon to explain the plan of 
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his work —a plan partly adopted in the 
first volume, but not so necessary to it as 
to the volumes which were to follow. He 
says: — 

Now, while it is the right of the public to 
say what they want in the shape of a book, it 
is equally the right of an author to say what 
he means to offer; and accordingly I repeat 
that this work is not a Biography only, but a 
Biography together with a History. ... No 
one can study the life of Milton as it ought to 
be studied without being obliged to study, ex- 
tensively and intimately, the contemporary 
history of England and even, incidentally, of 
Scotland and Ireland too. Experience has 
confirmed my previous conviction that it must 
be so. Again and again in order to under- 
stand Milton, his position, his motives, his 
thoughts by himself, his public words to his 
countrymen and the probable effects of those 
words, I have had to stop in the mere Biog- 
raphy and range round largely and windingly 
in the History of his Time, not only as it is 
presented in well-known books, but as it had 
to be rediscovered by express and laborious 
investigation in original and forgotten records. 
Thus on the very compulsion, or at least by 
the suasion, of the Biography, a History grew 
on my hands. 


With the plan of the author thus clearly 
indicated, we have no right to complain 
that Professor Masson’s six volumes are 
both a history and a biography ; and when 


‘once we have discovered his method, we 


find it a very useful one. Milton’s life 
and writings were so mixed up with pub- 
lic affairs that any adequate account of 
him implies what Masson describes as 
the “incessant connection of the history 
and the biography —the history always 
sending me back more fully informed for 
the biography, and the biography again 
suggesting new tracks for the history.” 
Nor are the intercalary portions of the 
work confined to the ordinary history of 
the period. In the first volume we have 
a comprehensive survey of British litera- 
ture, giving a view of it generally at the 
time when Milton resolved to connect 
himself with it. And in the sixth vol- 
ume a chapter of one hundred and thirty- 
two pages is devoted to a survey of the 
first seven years of the literature of. the 
Restoration. From the second volume 
onwards we find every volume divided 





into “ books,” and every book devoted to 
distinct portions of “ history ” and “ biog- 
raphy;” while the chapters into which 
the books are subdivided take the por- 
tions of the history and the biography in 
the order of convenience; one book be- 
ing divided into two or three chapters 
only, and another into as many as eight. 
Take, for instance, the second volume. 
The first book is classified into “ History 
— The Scottish Presbyterian Revolt,” 
and “ Biography — Milton Back in En- 
gland.” ChapterI. The Scottish Cove- 
nanters and the First Bishops’ War. 
Chapter II. Milton Back in England — 
Old Friends — Epitaphium Damonis — 
Lodgings, etc. — Literary Projects, etc. 
Chapter ITI. returns to history, and is 
about Bishop Hall’s “ Episcopacy,” “ The 
Short Parliament and the Second Bish- 
ops’ War.” In the volume in question, 
one book is devoted to the history of En- 
glish Presbyterianism and Independency 
up to 1643—a chapter by itself, but of 
great importance, and following immedi- 
ately upon a very careful account of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines. If 
we regard Vol. II., as we have briefly de- 
scribed it, as a specimen of the whole 
work, we shall get an idea of the amount 
of labor bestowed in bringing together 
such a vast accumulation of materials. 
In fact, we have a minute biography and 
an elaborate history so arranged as to 
afford the advantages of each. We 
might further distribute the historical por- 
tions into civil, ecclesiastical, social, and 
literary history ; and for everything of in- 
terest in all of these departments the work 
will be consulted by students of each 
subject. What a well-furnished library 
could scarcely yield to the most diligent 
after a laborious search, the reader can 
now find within the compass of Masson’s 
six volumes. A seventh with an index is 
promised, and is very much needed; and 
the more complete the apparatus, the bet- 
ter for future readers. Though we read 
the volumes as they came out, when we 
look into them again with the intention of 
giving some account of them, we cannot 
but feel dismayed at the extent of the field 
which lies open before us. It is impossi- 
ble for us to do more than to invite others 
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into the field, and to try to say a few 
words about the new interest in a great 
name which Mr. Masson has awakened. 

We have referred to the change which 
the English Revolution effected in Mil- 
ton’s career; and we will endeavor to 
carry the thought further and to suppose 
that he had disregarded the call of duty 
which came to him while in Italy, and had 
made literature and especially poetry the 
sole work of his life. What poem, what 
“strains of an unknown strength,” such as 
he promises in the “Epitaphium Da- 
monis ” if life should be spared him, and 
which should be read by the dwellers be- 
side the English rivers, could even Mil- 
ton have produced if his literary ambition 
had been the sole object of his life? In 
his “ Defensio Secunda,” he says : — 


When I was preparing to pass over into 
Sicily and Greece, the melancholy intelligence 
which I received of the civil commotions in 
England made me alter my purpose; for I 
thought it base to be travelling for amusement 
abroad while my fellow-citizens were fighting 
for liberty at home. . . . I returned to my na- 
tive country when Charles was renewing the 
Episcopal War with the Scots, and the neces- 
sity of his affairs obliged him to convene a 
Parliament. I hired a spacious house in the 
city for myself and my books; where I again 
with rapture renewed my literary pursuits, and 
where [ calmly awaited the issue of the con- 
test. . . . I saw that a way was opening for the 
establishment of real liberty ; that the founda- 
tion was laying for the deliverance of man 
from the yoke of slavery and superstition ; that 
the principles of our religion which were the 
first objects of our care would exert a salutary 
influence on the manners and constitution of 
the republic; and as I had from my youth 
studied the distinctions between religious and 
civil rights, I perceived that if ever I wished 
to be of use, [ ought at least not to be wanting 
to my country, to the Church, and to so many 
of my fellow-Christians, in a crisis of so much 
danger. I therefore determined to relinquish 
the other pursuits in which I was engaged and 
to transfer the whole force of my talents and 
my industry to this one important object. 


To be deaf to this high calling, to be 
unprepared to respond to it, was not pos- 
sible to a spirit like that of Milton. He 
who had from his youth studied “the 
distinctions between religious and civil 
rights” was already equipped for the 
fight in which he determined to engage. 
A life withdrawn from the public life of 
his country at such a time, and selfishly 
devoted to literary aims however high and 

raiseworthy in themselves, could not 
have issued in the production of “ Para- 
dise Lost,” could at best but have pro- 
duced an idle song even out of the legen- 
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dary stories of Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table, and have added to the 
many forgotten epics of second-rate poets, 
whose utterances have no connection with 
the spirit of their own or any other age. 
From the beginning of the Long Parlia- 
ment until the Restoration, Milton’s pen 
was busy with the topics of the day or 
with the preparation of State papers and 
popular vindications of the acts of the 
great statesmen and soldiers of the Com- 
monwealth. An occasional sonnet, worthy 
of its origin from the stirred affections 
or noble admirations of its author, broke 
now and then from the heart of the poet. 
The pen was fertile in a series of contri- 
butions to the controversies of the time. 
His earliest publications were concerning 
reformation, prelatical episcopacy, and 
ecclesiastical government. It has been 
objected to many of these writings that 
they were disfigured by coarse personali- 
ties and undignified terms of abuse. But 
it is not by these portions of them that 
Milton’s pamphlets ought to be judged. 
They contain passages of the noblest elo- 
quence which must forever be the comfort 
and encouragement of those who set pure 
religion above every attempt to degrade 
and enslave it. Anti-sacerdotalism is the 
key-note of Milton’s first effort to warn 
and arm his fellow-citizens against the 
things that have hindered the cause of 
reformation in religion. Speaking of the 
acts of the priest party, he says: “ They 
began to draw down all the divine inter- 
course betwixt God and the soul — yea, 
the very shape of God himself — into an 
exterior and bodily form, urgently pre- 
tending a necessity and obligement of 
joining the body in a formal reverence, 
and worship circumscribed ; they hallowed 
it, they fumed it, they sprinkled it, they 
iedeched it, not in robes of pure inno- 
cency, but of pure linen, with other de- 
formed and fantastic dresses, in palls and 
mitres, gold and gew-gaws fetched from 
Aaron’s old wardrobe or the flamens’ ves- 
try; then was the priest set to con his 
motions and his postures, his liturgies and 
his lurries, till the soul by this means of 
overbodying herself, given up justly to 
fleshly delights, bated her wing apace 
downward ; and finding the ease she had 
from her visible and sensuous colleague 
the body, in performance of religious du- 
ties, her pinions now broken and flagging, 
shifted off from herself the labor of high 
soaring any more, forgot her heavenly 
flight, and left the dull and droiling car- 
cass to plod on in the old road and drudg- 
ing trade of conformity.” 
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The second book of the “Treatise of 
Reformation ” in England concludes with 
a passage which is too well known to ren- 
der it necessary to quote it here. It is 
the promise of an offering of “high strains 
in new and lofty measures, to sing and 
celebrate the reign of Christ when he shall 
judge the kingdoms of the world, and dis- 
tribute national honors and rewards to 
religious and just commonwealths.” It 
is, in fact, a “high strain” of inspired 

oetry, and with a hundred others abound- 
ing in all of Milton’s political writings, 
shows that the poet never wholly put off 
his singing robes, though the utterances 
were not clothed in verse, and were but 
the ornaments and exuberances of a con- 
troversial writer earnestly engaged in the 
pressing questions of the hour. The year 
1641 saw the publication of the tracts 
already referred to, and of two other ver 
important ones — “ The Reason of Churc 
Government urged against Prelaty,” and 
“ Animadversions upon the Remon- 
strants’ Defence against Smectymnuus.” 
The former of these contains Milton’s 
high estimate of the office of the poet, and 
his “covenant with the knowing reader, 
by labor and intense study, which I take 
to be my portion in this life, joined with 
the strong propensity of nature, to leave 
something so written to after times as 
they should not willingly let it die.” And 
if we ask what are the permanent portions 
of these early prose works which can 
interest us to-day, and whether anything 
can be drawn from them which shall suit 
our purposes in present controversies, we 
shall have no difficulty in finding such 
things in abundance. The ritualism of 
Laud is still active in our religious world ; 
and the quotation made above from the 
tract on reformation needs no modifica- 
tion to adapt it to the present time. Take 
also this passage, selected at random from 
the “ Animadversions:” “It is the call- 
ing of God that makes a minister, and his 
own painful study and diligence that ma- 
nures and improves his ministerial gifts. 
In the primitive times many, before ever 
they had received ordination from the 
apostles, had done the Church noble ser- 
vice. It is but an orderly form of receiv- 
ing a man already fitted, and committing 
to him a particular charge; the employ- 
ment of preaching is as holy and far more 
excellent; the care also and judgment 
to be used in the winning of souls is an 
ability above that which is required in 
ordination.” It is impossible in a brief 
review to set forth the particular contro- 
versies of the years in which these -pam- 





phlets appeared, or even to give the 
names of those who engaged in them. 
The fight was sometimes a savage one, 
and the “ Animadversions ” are in some 
places rough, and even scurrilous, to a 
degree which would not now be tolerated. 
Our present object is to show that while 
engaged in them Milton never forgot the 
higher purposes of his life and study, and 
also that from the earliest period of his 
public efforts, he laid hold on first prin- 
ciples which could have but one outcome 
—namely, the attainment of the highest 
ground, or, as we should say now, the 
most advanced ground, on which politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical liberty can rest. 
Consider the extract about ordination, 
and the essence of the ministerial func- 
tion. Wecan add nothing to-day to the 
force of such a statement. With his 
thoughts so based on eternal principles, 
what could the doctrines of the Churches 
be to Milton, even at the beginning of his 
career as a public writer? Episcopacy 
was being weighed in the scales of dis- 
cussion, and Milton had long ago judged 
it. When Episcopacy had fallen, came 
the attempt to put Presbytery in its place. 
Milton’s fourth pamphlet, as Mr. Mas- 
son points out, is in favor of Presbyteri- 
anism, but rather from the necessity of 
the argument than from anything else. 


At the very outset of his pamphlet Milton 
declares the question respecting Church Gov- 
ernment to be whether it ought to be presby- 
terial or prelatical ; nay, shortly afterwards he 
has a sentence which shows that at this time 
there was little dream either in his mind, or in 
that of the people around him, of the possi- 
bility of any form of Church Government that 
should not be definable as one or the other of 
these two (vol. ii., p. 376). 


But was there not an element in the 
question which for the time shut out the 
possibility of any other form? We mean 
“ uniformity” in religion ; and in deliber- 
ating on behalf of a national establish- 
ment, this element ruled in the minds of 
nearly all men. How earnestly the relig- 
ious men who sat in the Long Parliament 
regarded “uniformity ” as essential to 
national religion, we all know; and how 
much was expected from the Westmins- 
ter Assembly of Divines we can learn 
more readily from Professor Masson’s 
second volume than we could possibly 
learn elsewhere. If uniformity in relig- 
ion was necessary, and was to be secured, 
Presbyterianism seemed the likeliest form 
it could take. A most interesting list of 
all the persons who were chosen to sit in 
the Westminster Assembly will be found 
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on pages 515 to 524 of Masson, Vol. II. 
In view of Milton’s ultimate choice of 
the principle of Independency, we will 
pursue this question, with Mr. Masson’s 
assistance, a little more fully. 

After describing the falling off or with- 
drawing of the bishops and other adhe- 
rents of Episcopacy from the Assembly, 
Professor Masson says: “In respect of 
theological doctrine, for example, the As- 
sembly, as it was then left, was perfectly 
unanimous. They were almost to a man 
Calvinists or Anti-Arminians, pledged by 
their antecedents to such a revision of 
the Articles as should make the national 
creed more distinctly Calvinistic than be- 
fore.... On the question of Church 

overnment the Assembly knew itself 
rom the first to be divided into parties.” 
This division became of the utmost im- 
portance, for on the result of the strug- 
gle between Presbyterianism and Inde- 
pendency depended the fate of England. 
Mr. Masson’s section entitled, ‘“ Presby- 
terianism and Independency in July, 1643; 
their prospects in the Westminster As- 
sembly,” throws so much interest on this 
topic that we make no excuse for tran- 
scribing a portion of it: — 

I regard the arrival of Roger Williams in 
London about midsummer, 1643, as the impor- 
tation into England of the very quintessence 
or last distillation of that notion of Church In- 
dependency which England had originated, but 
Holland and America had worked out. Our 
history of Independency in all its forms on to 
this quintessence or last distillation of it in the 
mind of a fervid Welsh New-Englander, who 
might now be seen, alone or in young Vane’s 
company, hanging about the lobbies of the 
Houses of Parliament and the Westminster 
Assembly, has not been without preconceived 
and deliberate purpose, For, in most of our 
existing studies and accounts of England’s 
great Revolution in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, I know not a blunder more 
fatal, more full of causes of misapprehension 
and unfair judgment, than that which consists 
in treating Independency as a sudden new 
phenomenon of 1643, or thereabouts, when the 
Westminster Assembly met. .Not so, as we 
have seen. For sixty years before 1643 In- 
dependency had been a traditional form of 
Anti-Prelacy in the English popular mind, 
competing with the somewhat older Anti-Pre- 
Jatic theory of Presbyterianism, and though 
not possessing the same respectability of num- 
bers and of social weight, yet lodged inexpug- 
nably in native depths, and intense with mem- 
ories of pain and wrong. It did happen, in 
1643, when Prelacy was removed from the 
nation, and the question was what was to be 
substituted, that this native tradition of In- 
dependency found itself dashed against the 
other tradition of Presbyterianism, in such 





conditions that Independency seemed the pre- 
tender and upstart,. while Presbyterianism 
seemed the rightful heir. This arose partly 
from the fact that Presbyterianism had mass 
and respectability in her favor, was at home 
on the spot, and had her titles ready ; whereas 
Independency had been a wanderer on the 
Continent and in the Colonies, had contracted 
an uncouth and sunburnt look, had been pre- 
ceded by ugly reports of her behavior in for- 
eign parts, had changed her name several 
times, and was not at once prepared with her 
pedigree and vouchers. Partly, however, it 
arose from the omnipotence at that moment 
of Scottish example and advice in England. 
Anyhow, for the moment, Independency was 
at a disadvantage. She seemed even to doubt 
her chance of obtaining a hearing. Neverthe- 
less, she was to be heard, and fully, in the 
course of time. Not a form of Independency, 
not a variety in her development that has 
been described in the preceding narrative, 
from Brown’s original English Separatism, on 
through Robinson’s Congregationalism or 
Semi-Separatism antagonizing Smyth’s ex- 
treme Separatism and Se-Baptism in Holland, 
and so to the Consolidated Robinsonian In- 
dependency of the New England Church, with 
its outjets in Mrs, Hutchinson’s Antinomian- 
ism and Roger Williams’s absolute Individ- 
ualism, but were to have their appearances or 
equivalents in the coming controversy in En- 
gland, and to play into the current of English 
life (vol. ii., pp. 602-3). 


This extract is enough for our present 
purpose, which is to show that very un- 
expected “developments” besides those 
suggested in our extract were to come 
into play. That Milton should break with 
the Assembly might be expected; but 
what actually did occur was a personal 
matter which is the most extraordinary 
circumstance in the whole of Milton’s 
life. An unhappy marriage was the occa- 
sion of Milton’s personal conflict with the 
ecclesiastical leaders of the time. When 
he became a “divorcer ” the whole weight 
of the religious indignation of England 
was against him, and he was driven into 
Independency by a kind of moral neces- 
sity, — a power sufficient for the purpose, 
even supposing that the progress of his 
inquiries and the turn of his mind had 
not been leading him in the same direc- 
tion. The disturbance in Milton’s imag- 
inary career of pure contemplation and 
literary labor by political affairs is nota 
greater “interference” in his life than 
that which his marriage and its conse- 
quences produced. The elevated tone — 
we might almost say superhuman or an- 
gelic chonector —of Milton’s ideas in 
regard to the relations of the sexes, and 
his grand doctrine of “the sublime notion 
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and high mystery” of personal purity — 
for the vindication whereof he deserves 
eternal honor — were put to a severe trial 
in his own unfortunate experience. In 
his thirty-fifth year, nine years after the 
production of “Comus,” he went into 
Oxfordshire to visit the Powells, old 
friends of his family, but strong Royalists, 
and he returned to London with a bride 
of seventeen — the girl Mary Powell, of 
whom we really know nothing personal 
as to her character or abilities, but about 
whom much may be inferred from the 
conduct of her husband and from unmis- 
takable allusions in his writings. Pro- 
fessor Masson has given us the details 
with care and delicacy, and has brought 
out all the references which Milton’s writ- 
ings can be made to yield on the subject 
whether in prose or verse. Enough to 
say here, that Milton’s ideas of the mar- 
ried state did not find themselves fulfilled 
in his experience, and that he did find the 
materials out of which to lay down new 
claims for personal liberty which found 
vent in his pamphlets on the subject of 
divorce. By these publications he broke 
altogether with the Presbyterian party; 
and at the same time, and during the 
publication of the divorce tracts, he defied 
the ordinances of Parliament and the 
principles of the Assembly by the publi- 
cation of the most magnificent of his 
prose works, the “ Areopagitica, or speech 
for the liberty of unlicensed printing.” 
In six years from the time of his return 
to England, Milton had placed himself 
ahead of Assemblies and Parliaments, 
and of the public opinion of his country. 
By the close of the year 1645 he had 
fought the battles of liberty in religion, in 
domestic life, and in public speaking and 
printing, and had gained a victory in 
every field as complete as that which 
Cromwell gained in the same year at 
Naseby over oe and absolute 
monarchy. As Cromwell stood first in 
the rising republic as the representative 
of statesmanship and military glory, Mil- 
ton stood by his side as the representa- 
tive of civil, social, and religious liberty. 
The effects of the publication of the 
“ Areopagitica” are described by Masson 
in his third volume, and we borrow from 
it a passage which sums up Milton’s posi- 
tion at the time of which we have just 
been speaking : — 

On the whole, then, Milton’s position among 
his countrymen from the beginning of 1645 
onwards may be defined most accurately by 
conceiving him to have been, in the special 
field of letters or pamphleteering, very much 





what Cromwell was in the broader and harder 
field of Army action, and what the younger 
Vane was, in Cromwell’s absence, in the House 
of Commons. While Cromwell was away in 
the army, or occasionally when he appeared 
in the House, and his presence was felt there in 
some new Independent motion, or some ar- 
rest of a Presbyterian motion, there was no 
man, outside of Parliament, who observed him 
more sympathetically than Milton, or would 
have been more ready to second him with 
tongue or with pen. Both were ranked among 
the Independents, as Vane also was, but this 
was less because they were partisans of any 
particular form of Church Government, than 
because they were agreed that, whatever form 
of Church Government should be established, 
there must be the largest possible liberty under 
it for nonconforming consciences. If this was 
Independency, it was a kind of large lay In- 
dependency; and of Independency in this 
sense Milton was, undoubtedly, the literary ° 
chief. Only when he was thought of by the 
Independents as one of their champions, it was 
always with a recollection that his champion- 
ship of the common cause was qualified by a 
peculiar private crotchet. He figured in the 
list of the chiefs of Independency, if I may so 
express it, with an asterisk prefixed to his 
name. That asterisk was his Divorce Doc- 
trine. He was an Independent, with the 
added peculiarity of being the head of the 
Sect of Miltonists or Divorcers (vol. iii., p. 


434). 


After Naseby there was a lull in the 
strife; and this seems to have been ac- 
companied by a revival of interest in gen- 
eral literature. Milton took occasion of 
this to put before the world those higher 
claims to distinction which were never 
absent from his mind, and to show his 
countrymen that he was something more 
than a writer of pamphlets and a contro- 
versialist. Mr. Masson gives a very in- 
teresting account of Humphrey Moseley, 
the bookseller, whose judgment and taste 
in pure literature seem to have been of 
an unusual kind. Moseley looked out 
for the best poetry that could be found, 
and after publishing an edition of Waller’s 
poems, considered perhaps as the best 
lyrical verses of the time, he applied to 
Milton for his unpublished verses to be 
included in a volume with “ Comus,” which 
had been published by Lawes in 1637, and 
“ Lycidas,” which had appeared with other 
poetical pieces in a memorial volume 
printed. at Cambridge in 1637-8. The 
result of this application was the appear- 
ance in 1645 of “* The Poems of Mr. John 
Milton, both English and Latin, compos’d 
at several times.”” Mr. Masson’s remarks 
on this volume, which had the following 
Latin motto on the title-page, — 
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Baccare frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua futuro 
(VIRGIL, Eclog. vii.), 


will give our readers great pleasure. 


Has the reader noticed the mofto on the 
title-page from Virgil's seventh Eclogue? It 
is peculiarly significant of the mood in which 
the volume was published. Milton, who has 
called himself Thyrsis in the Epitaphium Da- 
monis, here adopts in the happiest manner the 
words of the young poet-shepherd Thyrsis in 
Virgil’s pastoral. Thyrsis there, contending 
with Corydon for the prize in poetry, begs 
from his brother shepherds, if not the ivy of 
perfectly approved excellence, at least 

some green thing round the brow, 
Lest ill tongues hurt the poet yet to be. 

Could anything more gracefully express Mil- 
ton’s intention inthe volume? This collection 
of his poems, written between his sixteenth 
year and his thirty-eighth, was a smaller collec- 
tion by much, he seems to own, than he had 
once hoped to have ready by that point in his 
manhood ; but it might at least correct the im- 
pression of him common among those who 
knew him only as a prose pamphleteer. Some- 
thing green round his brow for the present, 
were it only the sweet field spikenard, would 
attest that he had given his youth to Poesy, 
and would re-announce, amid the clamor of 
evil tongues which his polemical writings had 
raised, that he meant to return to Poesy before 
all was done, and to die, when he did die, a 
great Poet of England (vol. iii., p. 453). 


The story of the portrait of Milton en- 
— for this edition of his poems by 

illiam Marshall, and of the trick played 
upon the engraver by Milton in revenge 
for the badness of the likeness, is a very 
amusing one, and is pleasantly told in pp. 
456-9 of Vol. III. It is curious to find 
the author of “11 Penseroso” engaged in 
a “practical joke.” 

The interval of “pure literature” was 
not a long one. A mightier wave of the 
Great Rebellion was rising with the con- 
flicts between the Presbyterians and the 
Independents, and between the Parlia- 
ment and the army, which was to end in 
sweeping away the monarch and the mon- 
archy, and to lay them in the dust with 
the bishops and the Church. The history 
of the last two years and a half of the 
reign of Charles I. occupies the fourth 
book of Vol. III. of Masson’s “ History,” 
and extends over nearly two hundred and 
forty pages. There are many things in 
this period which we should like particu- 
larly to notice; but one of the points 
most interesting to us is the Ordinance 
of Parliament of the 2nd of May, 1648, 
“For the preventing of the growth and 
spreading of Heresy and Blasphemy.” 





This ordinance was directed against the 
Independents by the efforts of “ a sudden 
influx of Presbyterians.” It denounces 
death for heresies of doctrine concerning 
the persons in the Godhead, or the canon 
of Scripture; and imprisonment for minor 
errors, such as “that man is bound to 
believe no more than by his reason he 
can comprehend,” “ that the baptizing of 
infants is unlawful,” etc. “ Imagine,” 
says Professor Masson, “ ¢hat going forth 
just as the second civil war had begun, as 
the will and ordinance of Parliament! 
One wonders that the concordat between 
the Parliament and the army, arranged 
by Cromwell and the other army chiefs in 
the preceding November, was not snapped 
on the instant. One wonders that the 
army did not wheel in mass round West- 
minster, haul the legislating idiots from 
their seats, and then undertake in their 
own name both the war and the general 
business of the nation. The behavior of 
the army, however, was more patient and 
wise ” (vol. iii., p. 601). 

The ordinance might have been di- 
rected against Milton himself from what 
we know of his opinions subsequently 
published ; and it shows in its impotent 
rage and intolerance that the Indepen- 
dents were already associated with heres: 
and free opinions by their opponents, 
who, on their part, must have begun to 
feel the breaking down of orthodox au- 
thority. Milton, at all events, was not 
afraid of the imputation of heresy, and 
was probably making an approach to 
those principles of toleration which he 
published twenty-five years later in his 
tract “ Of true religion, heresy, etc.” In- 
deed, both along the religious and along 
the political track, he was advancing with 
the times to an apprehension of the re- 
quirements and conditions of true liberty. 

Milton’s supreme political utterance 1s 
“The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates ;” 
and its importance, so far as we know, 
has not hitherto been fully recognized. 
Professor Masson says of it: — 

Milton was the first Englishman of mark, 
out of Parliament, that signified his unqualified 
adhesion tothe Republic. This he did on the 
13th of February, 1648-9, by publishing that 
pamphlet on which we saw him engaged in his 
house in High Holborn during the king’s trial. 
. . « The new pamphlet, like most of its pre- 
decessors, was unlicensed. It was published 
exactly a fortnight after the king’s death, and 
exactly a week after the Republic had been 
declared. The “ Eikon Basilike,” the supreme 
publication on the other side, had preceded it 
by four days. “The Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates” is not equal in richness of lit- 
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erary interest to the best of Milton’s previous 
pamphlets. Itis, however, astrong, thoroughly 
Miltonic performance, falling with hammer- 
like force on the question discussed ; and it 
must have been welcomed by the founders of 
the Commonwealth in their first hour of diffi- 
culty (vol. iv., p. 64). 


May we not call Milton the prophet of 
the nation at this critical hour, as he had 
been when prelaty was under judgment, 
and was to be, though tealtiende, on the 
eve of the Restoration? As from the 
mouths of Hebrew prophets, so from 
Milton’s, some axioms of truth or deep 
moral principles break forth every now 
and then in the midst of argument and 
rebuke. Among the opening words of 
the “Tenure,” he says finely, “ Indeed, 
none can love freedom heartily but good 
men;” and, near its close, he turns upon 
the Presbyterians and rebukes the As- 
sembly with the words, “Let them be 
sorry that, being called to assemble about 
reforming the Church, they fell to prog- 
ging and soliciting the Parliament, though 
they had renounced the name of priests, 
for a new settling of their tithes and obla- 
tions.” He saw wherein the failure of 
the ecclesiastical bigots and “forcers of 
conscience” lay, and he trusted in the 
righteousness which, as he believed, in- 
spired the leaders who had ventured “ to 
depose and put to death a tyrant or wicked 
king.” We are not now entering on the 
argument of the right or the policy of the 
deposition and execution of Charles. It 
concerns us only to get, if possible, a 
glimpse of Milton’s part in it as the 
courageous advocate of the most daring 
ewe actin modern history. He placed 
himself in the front on this occasion, and 
what he did now in February, 1648-9, 
together with what he had yet to do in his 
“ Eikonoclastes ” and his two “ Defences,” 
must be accepted as his especial work in 
vindicating the act in question for his 
own countrymen, to all Europe, for his 
own time, and for all after ages. With- 
out Milton’s utterances, the “ good cause,” 
to be ever associated by all lovers of lib- 
erty with the Commonwealth of England, 
might not have been fully and honorably 
recognized as it ever has been; and the 
daring act of January, 1648-9, might 
have been regarded only as the Royalists 
regarded it —as the final deed of a wicked, 
though great, rebellion. Mr. Masson, in 
his sixth volume, gives some very interest- 
ing information about Milton’s escape 
from being classed among the regicides 
in consequence of the committees having 
overlooked “ The Tenure of Kings and 





Magistrates.” He gives the royal proc- 
lamation for the seizing and burning “ by 
the hand of the common hangman ” cer- 
tain books by John Milton and John 
Goodwin, and points out that, while the 
“Defensio” and the “Eikonoclastes” 
are mentioned, no mention is made of 
the “ Tenure” (vol. vi., p. 181). “Hada 
few passages from that book been read 
{in the Commons], or even only its full 
title, with recollection of the date of pub- 
lication, the end might have been that 
Milton, as well as Peters, would have 
been flung among the totally excepted 
Regicides ” (p. 178). 

The whole of Masson’s narrative con- 
cerning the doings of the committees and 
of both Houses in the matter of the In- 
demnity Bill, including Prynne’s malicious 
efforts to effect Milton’s destruction, has 
quite a breathless interest. We can do 
no more than refer to it, and commend it 
to our readers as a narrative of a critical 
episode hitherto but imperfectly known 
in connection with Milton’s personal his- 
tory. Had Milton been only a regicide, 
he might have shared the fate of Peters 
— contempt and infamy — whether de- 
servedly or not. Powertul interest in his 
favor was made, no doubt, and the poet, 
fortunately for the glory of England and 
her literature, survived the pamphleteer. 

The fourth and fifth volumes of Mas- 
son cover the history from the death of 
Charles I. to the restoration of Charles 
I]., and include Milton’s principal public 
writings — the “ Eikonoclastes” and the 
two “Defences,” with particulars of his 
employments in the service of the State. 
The subject of the “ Eikon Basilike” has 
recently been ably discussed in this re- 
view,* and we shall therefore not refer to 
it here. Nor will space permit us to go 
into any of the details of the “ Common- 
wealth.” We have seen Milton prepar- 
ing to take his part in the reforms of the 
Church and the State, and ultimately be- 
coming the voice of England in her relig- 
ious freedom and her republican govern- 
ment. That the conflict between the 
Parliament and the army resulted almost 
as a matter of necessity in a military 
tyranny which ultimately broke down, and 
the Parliamentary element along with it, 
as soon as the controlling power of the 
great Protector ceased with his death — 
we all know. In fact, there was no po- 
litical power able to withstand the reac- 
tion which set in under Richard Crom- 


* The authorship of the “‘ Eikon Basilike.”’ Jod- 
ern Review, July, 1880. By W. Blake Odgers, LL.D, 
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well’s feeble protectorate ; and the army, 
although filled with patriotic and God- 
fearing soldiers such as no other State 
ever had the power toenlist in its service, 
had no choice but to hand over the coun- 
try to the restored monarch and the en- 
thusiastic royalists who were to keep 
down the honor of England and all her 
liberties until the revival of the good 
cause in the Revolution of 1688. 

During the reaction to which we have 
alluded, Milton lost no opportunity of 
attempting to recall his countrymen to 
the principles they were so soon to aban- 
don. In 1651, in his “ First Defence,” 
he had, as Professor Masson finely says, 
addressed the Continental nations “as 
from the battlements of the British 
Island ;” and in 1654 and 1655 his “ Sec- 
ond Defence” and his “Self-Defence” 
rang in the ears of all the learned men of 
Europe. In 1659 and 1660 a few English 
pamphlets, ecclesiastical and_ political, 
were the last of his utterances on behalf 
of his countrymen. If the animosity of 
Prynne had been as powerful as it was 
malicious during the debates on the In- 
demnity Bill, Milton’s biography would 
have ended with a grim paragraph of 
“hanging and quartering” at Charing 
Cross or Tyburn. The imagination shud- 
ders at thethought. But even if Milton’s 

reater glory had never been manifested, 
his name would not have altogether per- 
ished. He had friends amongst the lovers 
of learning and poetry of all parties. 
The exquisite tenderness of the elegist 
of King and Diodati would not have been 
forgotten, though the glory of the epic 
poet had been quenched in blood. The 
author of “ The Nymph’s Complaint for 
her Fawn,” and the “Drop of Dew” 
would have mourned the loss of his 
friend in verses only less sweet than Mil- 
ton’s own, instead of having the privilege 
a few years later of addressing “ the poet 
blind yet bold” on the subject of * Para- 
dise Lost.” Perhaps Marvell did more 
than any other man to rescue his friend 
from the fate of the regicides. There is 
every reason to believe that he and other 
“lovers of the Muses,” as well as some 
men high in favor with the new govern- 
ment, interposed successfully to open the 
way for Milton’s return to the great ob- 
ject and work of his life. How gratefully 
may all English-speaking peoples welcome 
his deliverance and his ascension to the 
realms of song! - 

At the age of fifty-two, with fourteen 
years of life yet before him, tried by ex- 
perience, purified by trial, “troubled on 





every side, yet not distressed, persecuted 
but not forsaken, cast down but not de- 
stroyed,” Milton found the work to do for 
which he had “ covenanted with the know- 
ing reader,” and which he had ever re- 
garded as his “ portion in this life.” He 
was always strong and vigorous, inspired 
with a divine fulness of life. Even his 
blindness, if properly regarded, cannot 
make him an object of pity. He could 
not but feel the loss of sight and deplore 
it; but his complaints of that loss, for the 
most part expressed in the dramatic or 
poetic form, are not the wailings of mis- 
ery, but the expression of his sense of 
the glory of sight, sometimes mingled 
with abounding gratitude for the “inner 
light” which was bestowed upon him in 
such large measure. His outward cir- 
cumstances were adequate to the purposes 
of his life. If tried in temper, he was 
not tried in spirit by the cares and annoy- 
ances inseparable from his condition. 
He enjoyed the tender care of his wife, 
Elizabeth Minshall, and he delighted in 
the honor and reverence of many admir- 
ing friends. He labored ever “as under 
his great Taskmaster’s eye,” and devoted 
himself to his unceasing studies, or waited 
for the seasons of the influx of poetical 
inspiration, ever “ content though blind.” 

We have no intention of describing the 
great poems which make the name of 
Milton immortal. The reformer and the 
liberator appear in them also. It is the 
spirit of liberty that has made “ Paradise 
Lost,” “ Paradise Regained,” and “ Sam- 
son Agonistes ” dear to the English heart ; 
though their popularity has been subject 
to variations. Hallam remarked in his 
“Literary History ” “that the discovery 
of Milton’s Arianism in this rigid gen- 
eration has already impaired the sale of 
‘ Paradise Lost.’” Shelley, in his “ De- 
fence of Poetry,” urged such claims for 
the moral superiority of Milton’s Satan 
over God himself, as are more shocking 
to ordinary readers than the discovery of 
Arianism. The variations of popular 
acceptance are, however, but temporary. 
The time has come when the charge of 
Arianism against Milton ceases to carry 
the weight attributed to it by Hallam. 
Arianism and Socinianism are phases of 
Christian opinion, unlikely to be revived 
in any of their historical forms, though 
the first, as a general term, may be em- 
ployed to represent a phase of transition 
from orthodoxy to free Christianity. And 
this leads us to bring this essay to a close 
with a few words about Milton’s final 
theological position. 
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We have seen how his opinions wid- 
ened with his sympathies in favor of the 
Independents and Sectaries. In 1673 he 
put forth his tract “ Of true religion, her- 
esy, schism, toleration,” etc. In it he 
says of Socinians and Arminians that 
they may have some errors, but are no 
heretics. And again: “The Arian and 
Socinian are charged to dispute against 
the Trinity; they affirm to believe the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost according 
to the Scripture and the Apostolic creed: 
as for terms of Trinity, etc., they reject 
them as scholastic notions not to be found 
in Scripture.” These passages may pre- 
pare us for the theology of “ Paradise 
Lost” and the “Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine.” It is, however, of the latter 
only that we have left ourselves room to 
speak, and this very briefly ; or we should 
have been glad to transfer to these pages 
some portions of Professor Masson’s 
analysis of the work as well as some part 
of the entertaining story of the fate of the 
manuscript. 


The “ Treatise on Christian Doctrine” is a 
very important and very curious book. Had 
it been published while Milton was alive or 
shortly after his death, it would certainly have 
become notorious, and would probably have 
exerted very considerable influence on the 
course of English theological thought through 
the last two centuries as well as on the tradi- 
tional reputation of Milton himself. As it is, 
though it has been fifty years before the world, 
it seems to have found few real readers (vol. 
vi., p. $17). 


The treatise is based wholly upon Scrip- 
ture, and its tone, like its introductory 
greeting “to all everywhere on earth pro- 
fessing the Christian Faith,” is apostoli- 
cal. No doubt Milton regarded the work 
as a message to the Churches, setting 
forth, but not imposing on others, his 
final views of the Christian religion. We 
cannot help speculating about the effect 
the treatise might have had on the En- 
glish Presbyterian and Arian communi- 
ties — whether it might not have hastened 
and protracted the period of the preva- 
lence of Arian doctrine in their Churches. 
But the speculation is idle. The work 
that might have founded a sect is awak- 
ened from its sleep of a hundred and fifty 
years in the State Paper Office, to be 
translated by a bishop and regarded as a 
curiosity of literature! The progress of 
human thought with the march of time 
depends as much upon the living as the 
dead, and what Milton’s epistle was fated 
not to do was yet done by the influence of 
his mind in other ways. In brief, the 








treatise shows that Milton’s views of the 
nature of Christ were expressly and em- 
phatically those of high Arianism; and 
that he held opinions about adult baptism 
which ally him with the General Baptists, 
and ideas of an inner light approaching to 
those of the Friends. But he held the 
lawfulness of war, freedom of divorce, 
and the lawfulness of polygamy. More- 
over, he was a strong anti-Sabbatarian. 
He regarded with favor the gaieties and 
ornaments of life, and the innocent refine- 
ments and elegancies of conversation. 
And yet, to close these remarks with the 
closing words of Professor Masson’s 
noble biography: “ It would be a mistake 
to say of Milton, on any of these ac- 
counts, that he did not belong to the great 
Puritan body of his countrymen... . 
Only an unscholarly misconception of 
Puritanism, a total ignorance of the actual 
facts of its history, will ever seek, now or 
henceforward, to rob English Puritanism 
of Milton, or Milton of his title to be re- 
membered as the genius of Puritan En- 
gland ” (vol. vi., p. 840). 
HERBERT NEw. 


From The Day of Rest. 
DON JOHN. 


A LONDON STORY OF TO-DAY. 
BY JEAN INGELOW, 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE time was a little past the middle 
of the century; the “Great Exhibition ” 
had not long been over; the Metropolitan 
Railway had not yet begun to burrow 
under London, encouraging the builders 
to plant swarms of suburban villas far 
out into the fields; Londoners paid turn- 
pikes then before they could drive out for 
fresh air, and they commonly contented 
themselves with a sojourn in the autumn 
at the seaside, or in Scotland, instead of, 
as a rule, rushing over and dispersing 
themselves about the Continent. 

But Donald Johnstone decided to take 
his wife there that autumn, baby, nurse, 
and all. First he would establish the 
children at Dover ; then he would propose 
to their mother that the little Lancy — 
“boy,” as he more frequently called him- 
self—should be sent to them, and have 
also the benefit of the change; then he 
would take her away and reproduce for 
her their wedding-tour. 

This had been to Normandy and Brit- 
tany, where they had seen quaint, sweet 
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fashions, even then on the wane; beauti 
ful clothes, which those who have not 
already seen never will see; and peaked 
and pointed habitations, so strange and 
so picturesque, that nothing but a sojourn 
in them can make one believe them to be 
as convenient as those of ugly make. 

Estelle should see again the apple- 
gathering, the great melons, and the pur- 
ple grapes drawn into market with homely 
pomp ; the brown-faced girls gossiping be- 
side their beautiful roofed wells, dressed 
in garments such as no lady in the finest 
drawing-room puts on at present; crea- 
tures like countrified queens, stepping 
after their solitary cows, each one with 
the spindle in her hand. He would take 
her to Contances, and then on to Avran- 
ches, and there he would unfold to her a 
certain plan. 

She fretted much over the doubt, which 
at present no investigation availed to 
solve. Time had not befriended her: the 
more she thought, the more uncertain she 
became. 

Yet he hoped that time might bring 
them enlightenment inthe end. He would 
take her to Avranches, where lived his 
only sister, the widow of a general officer, 
who, from motives of economy, had settled 
there, and did not often come to England. 

In his opinion she was one of the most 
sensible women to be met with anywhere 
— just the kind of creature to be trusted 
with a secret —a little too full of theories, 
perhaps, almost oppressively intelligent, 
active in mind and body, but a very fast 
friend, and fond of his wife. 

He felt that, if the two boys could be 
parted from Estelle for three or four 
years, and be under the charge of his 
sister, it would be more easy, at the end 
of that time, to decide which of them had 
really the best claim to be brought up 
with his name and with all the prospects 
of a son. It was quite probable that, in 
the course of three or four years, such a 
likeness might appear in one of the boys 
to some member of his family as would 
all but set the matter at rest. 

Nothing could be done if they remained 
in London, brought up among his own 
friends, and known by name and person 
to every servant about him. But if he 
left them at Avranches with his sister, 
among French servants, who knew noth- 
ing about them — each known by his pet 
name, and not addressed by any surname 
—and if they themselves knew nothing 
about their parentage, there could be no 
injustice to either in the choice the 
parents might eventually make, even 





though they should decide not to take the 
child first sent home to them. 

He was desirous, for his own sake as 
well as for theirs, that they should hear 
of no doubt; that would be cruelty to the 
one not chosen, causing him almost in- 
evitable discontent and envy, while the 
one chosen might himself become the 
victim of doubt, and never be able to 
enjoy the love of his parents, or any other 
of his advantages in peace. 

“ We must be their earthly providence,” 
he said to his wife, when he had unfolded 
this plan to her; “we must absolutely 
and irrevocably decide for them. We 
must try fully to make up our minds, and 
then, whichever we eventually take, we 
must treat altogether as a son.” 

“ And the other, Donald?” 

“The other? I think one’s best chance 
of peace in any doubtful matter is not to 
do the least we can, but the most; we 
must give them both the same advantages 
in all respects, and so care for, and ad- 
vance, and provide for, and love the other, 
—so completely adopt him, —that if we 
should ever have the misfortune to find 
that, after all, we have made a mistake, 
we may still feel that there was but one 
thing more we could have given him, and 
that was our name.” 

“Then, even in that case, the choice 
having once been made, you would keep 
to it?” 

“ What do you think, my star?” 

“It would be a cruel thing on the one 
we had taken for our own to dispéssess 
him.” 

“Yes; but if we allowed things to 
stand, the loss and pain would all be our 
own; they would be nothing to the other. 
Some wrongs are done in spite of a great 
longing after the right, and such I hold to 
be irrevocable.” 

“I see no promise of rest in any plan. 
Perhaps my best chance will be to leave 
it altogether to you. You often talk of 
casting our cares upon God. I have tried, 
but it does not seem to relieve me of the 
burden. I can—I often do cast them 
upon you, only I hope——” 

“What, Estelle?” 

“I hope your sister will not say, as 
your mother did when our little Irene 
died, that it was one of those troubles 
which was ordained to work for my good.” 

“ She was only quoting Scripture.” 

“When she used to come and pray with 
me, and read with me, I felt at last able 
to submit; and I found, as she had said, 
that submission could take the worst sting 
of that anguish out of my heart. But no 
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one must talk soto me now. I have not 
fallen into the hands of God, but into 
those of a wicked woman. This is dif- 
ferent.” 

“Is it, my wife?” 

“Your sister may say it is a rebuke to 
me for having loved this present life, and 
my husband, and my children too much, 
or she may say it is a warning to me that 
these blessings can —oh, how easily! — 
be withdrawn. I will try to bear it as a 
discipline, as a punishment; let her teach 
me, if she can, to submit; but I cannot 
bear to hear about blessings in disguise. 
My own little son, he was the pride of 
my heart; and now, when I hold him in 
my arms, and see the other playing at my 
feet, I wonder which has the best right 
tome. I know that nothing can make up 
to me for the doubt. I shall never be so 
happy any more!” 

So she thought; but she was utterly 
devoid of morbid feelings, and quite will- 
ing to let time do all for her that it could. 
She had a sincere desire to be well and 
happy. A woman, with any insight into 
man’s nature, generally knows better than 
to believe that, in the long run, delicacy 
can be interesting, and low spirits and 
sorrow attractive. 

She did not aggravate herself with 
anger against the nurse. She knew she 
was to part with both the boys for years, 
while a doubtful experiment was tried. 
Yet she let herself be refreshed by the 
sweet weather, the rural signs of peace 
and homely abundance; and when she 
drove up to the quaint abode her sister- 
in-law had made a home of, she could be 
amused with its oddness; the tiled floors, 
numerous clocks, clumsy furniture, thick 
crockery; the charming kitchen, full of 
bright pots and pans, so much lighter and 
more roomy than the drawing-room; the 
laundry in the roof; its orchard that stood 
it instead of a flower garden, almost every 
tree hoary with lichen, and feathery with 
mistletoe ; its little fish-pond and fountain, 
with a pipe like a quill, and its wooden 
arbors, with all their great creaking 
weathercocks. 

And there was one little child, a girl, in 
the house —a small, dimpled thing, about 
six months younger than the two boys. 

That first evening passed off, and both 
husband and wife shrank from entering 
on the subject of their thoughts. Mrs. 
O’Grady, Charlotte by Christian name, 
was full of talk and interest about all 
manner of things. She had the disadvan- 
tage of being very short-sighted, and so 
missed the flashing messages, and expres- 





sive communications that passed between 
other eyes. 

This defect makes many people more 
intellectual than they otherwise would be, 
and less intelligent, throwing them more 
on thought and less on observation. But 
in her case it was only a question of wear- 
ing or not wearing her spectacles. When 
she had them on, “all the world was 
print to her;” when they were off, her 
remarks were frequently more sensible in 
themselves than suitable to the occasion. 

Politics, church parties, family affairs, 
the newest books, the last scientific 
theories —nothing came amiss to her, 
every scrap of information was welcome. 

Mrs. Johnstone looked on rather list- 
lessly, and soon it was evident that her 
husband could not make an opening for 
the matter that was in their thoughts. He 
was letting himself be amused and inter- 
ested while waiting for a more convenient 
season. 

When they had retired, she said, — 

“TI shall be so much more easy, 
Donald, when you have managed to tell 
her our story.” 

“ But what was I to do?” he answered. 
“T could not suddenly dash into her sen- 
tence with a ‘ by-the-bye,’ as she does 
herself. ‘ By-the-bye, Charlotte, we don’t 
know whether one of our children is, in 
fact, ours or not!’” 

“ That would at least astonish her into 
silence for a time.” 

The next morning just the same diffi- 
culty! They were in the midst of a dis- 
cussion before they knew that it had be- 

un. 

The baby was taken out after breakfast, 
by her nurse, into the apple orchard. 

“ You have no servants who speak En- 
glish, have you, Charlotte?” asked Mr. 
Johnstone, thinking to open the matter. 

“ No,” she answered; “and I prefer 
the French as servants, on the whole, to 
the English. But I like that young Irish 
woman, Estelle, that you have brought 
with your baby. There is something 
sweet about her that one does not meet 
with here. Do you know, I have long 
noticed that, of all modern people, the 
Irish suffer least, and the French most, 
from the misery of envy?” 

“Do you think so?” said her brother, 
only half listening. 

“Yes, and hence the Irish chivalry 
towards the women of ‘the quality,’ and 
the total absence of any such Teaiiang ina 
Frenchman. He, frugal and accumula- 
tive, thinks, ‘I am down because you are 
up.’ The poor Frenchman would rather 
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all were down than that any should have 
what he has not; but it is the material 
advantages of those well off that he en- 
vies them; but the poor Irishman, waste- 
ful and not covetous, could not do without 
something to admire. One of these two 
takes in anguish through his eyes, when- 
ever he casts them on beauty or riches 
not his; the other takes in consolation 
through his eyes. He is not wholly be- 
reaved of grandeur or loveliness if he ma 
look on them, and he troubles himself 
little that they are not his own.” 

“ When demagogues leave him alone!” 
her brother put in. 

“It is singular, though,” she continued, 
gliding on with scarcely any pause, “ that 
though the Irish can do best without edu- 
cation and culture, they repay it least, 
they are least changed by it. Now the 
English, of all people, can least do with- 
out culture and education, and repay them 
most. What a brute and what a dolt a 
low Englishman frequently is! but alow 
Irishman is often a wit, and full of fine 
feelings.” 

“ Marry an Irishman,” said the brother 
with a smile, “and speak well of the Irish 
ever after.” 

“Of course! I always used to say, 
‘Give me an Irish lover and a Scotch 
cousin.’” 

“ Why an Irish lover?” 

“ Because he is sure to marry me as 
soon as he can, just as a Scotch cousin, if 
he gets in anywhere, is sure to do his 
best to get me in too.” 

“ You want nothing English, then?” 

“Yes, certainly, give me an English 
housemaid. Let a French woman nurse 
me when I am ill, let an English woman 
clean me my house, and an Englishman 
write me my poetry! For itis a curious 
thing,” she went on, “that sentiment and 
poetic power never go together. The 
French are rich in sentiment and very 
poor in poets. How rich in sentiment 
the Irish are, and how poor the English! 
We call the Irish talk poetical, yet Ire- 
land has never produced a poet even as 
high as the second order. How far more 
than the lion’s share England has of all 
the poetry written in the English tongue 
— or, if you speak of current poetry, you 
might add, and in all other tongues.” 
Here she chanced to put on her specta- 
cles, and immediately came to a full stop. 

“ Well?” said her brother; but she was 
no more to be lured on, when she could 
see, than stopped when she could not. 
His chance had come. 

“If you will put on your bonnet, Char- 
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lotte,” he said, “ we will go out about the 
place. I have something important — to 
us — to say to you.” 

She rose instantly with the strange 
sense of defect and discomfiture that she 
often felt when her spectacles showed 
her other people’s eyes, and thus that she 
had been at fault because her own were 
not better. 

It was a difficult story to tell, and at 
first she could not be made to believe 
that all had been done which could be 
done. 

An unsolvable doubt seemed just as 
unbearable to her as it had done to the 
mother. She sat down on a bench in the 
apple orchard with nothing to say and 
nothing to propose. 

“T do not believe this thing ever was 
done,” she said hesitatingly at last. “I 
think the nurse’s baseness began and 
ended when she planted this horrid doubt 
in your hearts. She foresaw that it would 
rid her of her own child. What could 
you do but take him?” 

“ But you have told me this,” she pres- 
ently said, “ because you think I can help 

ou?” 

“ Yes, you can help us — what we want 
is to gain time.” 

He then unfolded his plan. Each of 
the little fellows called himself by a pet 
name. One went in the nursery by the 
name of “ Middy,” so called after a favor- 
ite sailcr-doll they had; the other gener- 
ally called himself “ Boy.” 

ft they could be taken charge of till they 
were five or six years old, and the parents 
denied themselves all intercourse with 
them during those years, it was not in na- 
ture that the one truly theirs should not 
show some strong likeness either to one 
of his parents or to some of his brothers 
and sisters — for there might well be both 
by that time —or a likeness as to voice 
or even disposition might show itself; 
and, failing that, there was the other 
child. He might begin to betray his 
parentage; the Johnstones had no like- 
—_ of Aird, but could never forget his 
wife. 

An irrevocable choice must be made at 
the end of that time ; and when the father 
and mother came over to make it, neither 
child would have heard anything about 
his story. The one selected would soon 
return their love and subside into his 
place with the unquestioning composure 
of childhood, and the other would be 
equally contented with his position, hav- 
ing long forgotten all about his native 





country and his earliest friends. 
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Little more than a week after this, Mr. 
Johnstone was sitting on the sands of a 


small French bathing-place, his sister |- 


with him. He had brought over the two 
tiny boys, and they were playing at their 
feet, while Mrs. O’Grady scanned them 
eagerly. 

“ Yours —I mean the one you call 
‘Middy’—is the most like our family, 
and like you in particular,” she observed. 

“Yes, we think so.” 

“ And he is the one whom you brought 
up till the nurse herself put it into your 
heads that he might not be yours ?” 

“ Even so.” 

“The other has slightly darker eye- 
lashes and browner hair than either yours 
or Estelle’s.” 

“ Of course we have noticed that.” 

“ And yet you doubt?” 

“We tancy that ‘ Boy’ is a little like 
our dear child Irene.” 

“Estelle says she wants me to dress 
them precisely alike, and treat them abso- 
lutely alike.” 

“Yes, we have decided on that. We 
shall leave photographs behind us. When 
they see these in your book, they can be 
told to call them father and mother. And 
we shall never take these names from 
either, but only teach one of them to un- 
derstand that he is an adopted child.” 

The parting with the boys was very bit- 
ter to Mrs. Johnstone. She held each to 
her heart with yearnings unutterable, 
though, as was but natural, only one 
fretted after her at all, and that for a very 
little while. 

And when they were brought into the 
uaint house near Avranches, it was 
oubtful whether either had the intelli- 
ence to besurprised. One was perfectly 

Cocdem, and found out pee! that the 
“*tupid mans and womans could not talk 
to ‘ Boy ;’” the other listened to the bab- 
ble about him with infantile scorn, and 
sometimes, baby as he was, showed him- 
self a true-born Briton by laughing at it. 

But that stage of their life was soon 
over; their French nurse made them un- 
derstand her very shortly ; and before they 
had discovered that little Charlotte’s En- 
glish was worse than their French, she 
was taken away — gone to Ireland to her 
grandmother, as they were told. bis | 
thought this was a pity; her mother, wit 
a touch of bitterness, thought so too; but 
the grandmother had long urged it, prom- 
ising to provide for the little Charlotte, 
and but that the Johnstones had known 
of her intended absence, they would not 
have proposed their plan. 
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The poor must do—not what they 
would, but — what they can. 

Even if her little Charlotte was left 
unprovided for at the grandmother’s 
death, the mother felt that here was a 
chance of saving several hundred pounds 
for her. Donald Johnstone's payment 
was to be liberal in proportion to the im- 
portance of the interest at stake. And,in 
the mean time, the little Charlotte cost 
her mother nothing, and the two boys 
were just as happy together when she was 
gone. 

They had not been a year in France be- 
fore they spoke French as well as French 
children, which is not saying much. In 
less than another year they spoke their 
English with a French accent, loved their 
nurse more than any living creature, ex- 
cepting one another, and had altogether 
lost the air of English children, for their 
clothes were worn out, and they wore in- 
stead the frilled aprons and baggy trou- 
sers of the country; their hair was 
cropped perfectly short, as is there the 
mode, and every article they had about 
them was equally tasteless and unbecom- 
ing. 

But their toys were charming. 

Their aunt, as they both called her, was 
careful to waken in their infant minds a 
certain enthusiasm for England; they had 
many pictures of English scenes in their 
nursery. The nurse also did her part; 
she frequently talked to them about the 
dear papa and mamma, caused them to 
kiss the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. John- 
stone every night before they went to bed, 
and instilled into them something of the 
peculiar French tenderness and sentiment 
towards a mother. 

They both loved this pretty mother, and 
they grew on in health and peace till they 
were nearly five years old, about which 
time it became evident that the Johnstores 
could not make up their minds to be ab- 
sent much longer. 

Mrs. O’Grady had not, for some time 
past, found it possible to doubt which was 
her brother’s child, but she loyally fore- 
bore to make the least difference in her 
treatment of them, or to convey any hint to 
her brother. 

And now the children were told that 
dear father and mother were coming, and 
this important news was a good deal con- 
nected in their minds with the growth of 
their own hair. It was much too long 
now, their nurse said, but English boys 
wore it so. They thought it would have 
been impossible for father and mother to 
come and see them while it had been 
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cropped so short. Their aunt also had 
sent to London for complete suits of chil- 
dren’s dress for them. Their nurse was 
very gracious as regarded these. Melanie, 
the cook, came up to see them dressed 
a l’Anglais,; she agreed with her that 
there was much to be said in favor of 
the English style. Certainly, but for 
these clothes, the dear father and mother 
would never have taken the trouble to 
come; it was to be hoped they would like 
them. 

How slight was the feeling of the chil- 
dren as to this expected interview! how 
intense were the feelings of the parents! 

A door opened, and a pretty little boy, 
who knew nothing of their arrival, came 
dancing into a room where were seated a 
lady and a gentleman close together. 

In an instant he knew them, and stood 
blushing. Then that lady said, — 

“Come on, sweet boy!” and he ad- 
vanced and kissed her hand, and that 
gentleman looked at him—oh, so ear- 
nestly! 

This was the dear mother; she had 
tears in her eyes, and she took him on her 
knee and kissed his little face and head, 
and stroked his hair. So did the dear 
father. 

“ Did he know them?” 

“ Oh, yes, and he and Middy had wanted 
them to come fora long while. The dear 
mother was quite as pretty as he had ex- 
pected,” he continued, looking up at her. 
He spoke in French, and paid her a little 
French compliment as naturally as pos- 


* sible. Then he blushed again with pleas- 


ure as she caressed him, and was glad he 
had ail his best things on. 

After a time, his aunt came in, and qui- 
etly took him out of the room. 

* 1 should not have known him, he is so 
much grown and altered,” sighed Mrs. 
Johnstone; “but he has made it evident 
that it is Middy whom we have not seen.” 

“This is a most lovable, pretty little 
fellow,” said the husband. 

“ And not at all unlike our little Irene,” 
she answered. 

But, in a minute or two, another child, 
equally unconscious of what awaited him, 
opened the same door, and marched boldly 
in. A sudden thrill shook the hearts of 
both. The child paused, drew back, and 
trembled; then he put up his arm before 
his face, and burst into tears. 

What it was that he felt or feared, it 
would have been quite past his power to 
express; but the dear mamma was there ; 
she had tears in her eyes; was she going 
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tokiss him? He did not know what to 
say ; what should he do? 

He could not look, he was crying so; 
and somebody carried him to her, and put 
his arms round her neck, and called him 
his dear little son. 

“Mamma, I never meant to cry,” he 
presently said, with all saiveté—and 
mother was crying too, and so was father 
— well! it was very extraordinary, when 
he thought he should have been so glad. 
And presently he was very glad because 
they were so kind. 

They said they had wanted him so much 
for such a long time, and he should go to 
England — go home and see his dear little 
sisters. They said he was just like the 
others, and there was a baby brother at 
home; he must teach him to play. So 


child’s paradise he nestled close to the 
long-lost mother, and admired his father, 
and thought how nice it would be to go to 
England with them. 

It would have been hard to doubt any 
more; the little flaxen-haired fellow was so 
like the children at home; they were so 
vastly more drawn to him than to the 
other, and yet he too was greatly altered. 
He was not such a fine child for his years 
as when they had left him. But if the 
could have doubted, his own love and agi- 
tation would have settled all. The shy 
and yet delighted gaze, his contentment 
in their arms, the manner in which he 
seemed to have thought of them, —all 
helped them to a thankful certainty. The 
mother had not been without her sorrows. 
Since the parting she had lost two more 
little girls in ee and had longed in- 
expressibly to have her boy back again. 

Charlotte came in at last; she still had 
him in her arms. There was no mistak- 
ing the father’s look of contentment. 
Charlotte had her spectacles on, and saw 
the state of the case at once. 

“Of course,” she exclaimed; “how 
could it be otherwise? I am afraid, 
Middy, father and mother will be rather 
shocked when | tell them that you have 
forgotten your other name.” 

“I thought I was Middy,” answered 
the child. 

Of course he did! Great pains had 
been taken to prevent his thinking any- 
thing else. 

“But that isa baby-name, my sweet 
boy! Don’t you know what your father’s 
name is?” 

“Yes, Donald.” 

“Well, then, you are Donald too.” 








Middy was very happy indeed, as in a ° 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


“T NEVER had any doubt ‘which of 
the children was yours,” observed Mrs. 
O’Grady the next day. 

“It was the more good of you to say 
nothing, then,” replied the mother. 

“But now I hope you really feel at 
peace?” 

“Yes, at peace; but, in order to do so, 
I must adopt your theory, and believe 
that Maria Aird or her second husband 
invented the story of the changing of 
the children,—that supposes baseness 
enough, but how far easier to do than to 
effect a real change!” 

“And you, Donald?” asked his sis- 
ter. 

“ My dear, I suppose myself to be quite 
satisfied which is my child; but I am not 
satisfied to leave the other out of my care 
and influence for an hour.” 

“It is certainly time Donald was taken 
home,” observed his sister; “he is a com- 
plete little Frenchman. And you would 
not like to leave Lancy, then, in my charge 
a little longer?” 

“If I had no other reason I should still 
think it his right to be brought up as an 
Englishman also.” 

“Then he must not breathe this air and 
eat this diet much longer. Race has not 
half so much to do with national charac- 
ter as people think! Why, some of the 
English families brought up here by En- 
glish parents talk like the French, and 
cannot produce the peculiarly soft sound 
of the English ‘r,’ they either ring it or 
slur it over.” 

“ Companionship, my dear, nothing 
more.” 

“ But Charlotte would not deny herself 
the society of her one child, unless she 
felt what she has been saying very strong- 
ly,” said Mrs. Johnstone. 

Donald Johnstone looked at his wife. 
Tall, placid, fair, she was at work on a 
piece of knitting, and took her time about 
it. All her movements spoke of tran- 
quillity, and she observed what was going 
on about her. Then he looked at. his 
sister, who was netting. Even the move- 
ments of her small ivory shuttle had an 
energetic jerk which seemed to suit the 
somewhat eager flash and sparkle of her 
clear hazel eyes; her thoughts were swift, 
her words were urgent for release, she 
longed to spread her theories, and scarcely 
noticed how they were received if she 
could but produce them. 

* No, Estelle, companionship is not all ; 
your boys have hardly any companions, 


English or French, but they do not play 
half so boisterously, and they are not half 
so full of mischief as they would be if 
they had been brought up in equal seclu- 
sion on English soil. The French child 
is more tame in early childhood than the 
English. It is France that does this, not 
his race.” 

“ You really think so?” 

“Of course I do; the world is full of 
facts that bear on this point. In many 
parts of Germany, the men have a most 
unfair advantage over the women. They 
are better made, taller in proportion; 
they are far more intellectual, and you 
must admit, Donald, that they are hand- 
somer. All this mainly results from the 
superior diet of the men, specially in the 
towns. Many of them regularly dine out 
excellently well, leaving their women-folk 
at home to cabbage soup and cheap sau- 
sages.” 

“Mean hounds!” exclaimed Donald 
Johnstone, laughing. 

“Yes, but unless the climate of Ger- 
many had already caused an inferiority in 
the women, they would not allow them- 
selves to be so ‘put upon.’ It is the in- 
tense cold of their winter, together with 
poor diet, which dwarfs and deteriorates 
the women; the same cold, with good 
food, braces the men. There is no na- 
tion in Europe where the height, strength, 
and wits of the sexes are so equal as in 
France. In fact, I think the French 
woman has the best of it. It is partly 
the excellent climate — not hot enough to 
enervate, not damp to induce them to 
drink —and partly it is the excellent food. 
Soil influences air—air influences food: 
these together influence manners, and are 
more, on the whole, than descent.” 

“T shall always feel, Charlotte, that you 
have a right to preach to us, and to put 
forth as many theories as you please,” 
said Donald Johnstone, when at last she 
came to a pause. 

“ Because you feel that there is a great 
deal in what I say?” she inquired. 

Then she put on her spectacles, and 
caught a smile, half amused, half tender, 
flitting over her sister-in-law’s face. Her 
brother was openly laughing at her. 

“ Not at all,” he replied, “ but because 
you are, as you always have been, the best 
of sisters and the most stanch of friends. 
You can understand people ; you are will- 
ing, and able, too, to help them in their 
own way.” Then, observing that she was 
a little touchy and not at all pleased, he 
quietly stepped out over the low window, 





and left her to his wife, for .he knew that 
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it would be difficult for him to set mat- 
ters straight again. 

The two little fellows were very docile 
children, and less independent than En- 
glish boys of their age. 

“ Donald,” as Mrs. O’Grady was now 
careful to call him, “ Donald has fewest 
faults, but he is the least interesting. 
Lancy is a very endearing child.” 

“ Has he any special fault?” asked Mrs. 
Johnstone. 

“ Well,” she answered, “I hardly know 
what to say about that.” 

Mrs. Johnstone looked up a little sur- 
prised; her sister-in-law appeared to speak 
with a certain caution. “He is a very 
endearing little fellow,” she repeated. 

“But if he has any special childish 
fault, I ought to know it, Charlotte.” 

“Yes, my dear. Well, I must be very 
careful not to make a mountain of a mole- 
hill, and you must try, if I tell you what 
has occurred, not to think too much of it. 
He was but a baby, Estelle, when he first 
did it.” 

“ Did what, Charlotte?” 

“But I have taken great pains not to 
make light of it, and also I could not let 
you know, because it is a fault so rare in 
our rank of life, that it would have ap- 
peared to be a telling piece of evidence 
against him in your mind. It would have 
diminished his chance.” 

Estelle colored with anxiety. 

“‘ The fact is, he has several times taken 
little articles that were not his own, and 
appropriated them. They were things of 
no great value. Can this be hereditary? 
Were the father and mother honest?” 

“T cannot tell. But what a fault, Char- 
lotte! Does little Donald know?” 

“Yes, but you need not be afraid for 
him. Lancy was scarcely more than 
three years old when, walking home from 
the town one day with his Jonze, a minute 
toy was found in his hand that he could 
give no account of. They had been into 
several shops, but I never supposed that 
he had taken it. I thought some child 
must have dropped it, and that he had 
picked it up on the road. But, a few 
weeks after, I was in the market, bargain- 
ing for some oranges. I saw Lancy, who 
was with me, looking red and roguish, 
and was very much vexed when I found 
that he had snatched up an orange, and 
evidently meant to carry it off. The 
woman, with nods and aie. pointed this 


out to me; she evidently regarded it as a 
— I told her how wrong she was to 
augh at him, made him give it back, and 
for several days, in order to impress his 
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fault on his little mind, I deprived him of 
his usual dessert, though the oranges 
were always on the table.” 

“This was two years ago?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then I am afraid it is not all.” 

“It was nearly all that I know of till 
last Christmas, when Donald sent over a 
box with some English school-books, and 
a number of little presents for the boys ; 
among these were two silver medals. 
Middy lost his almost at once, and there 
were great searchings for it. Lancy 
helped to look, but it could not be found ; 
then, one night after they were both 
asleep, /a donne was turning out the pock- 
ets of their little coats for the wash, and 
the two medals rolled out of Lancy’s coat. 
One had been tucked into the ‘lining. 
Poor little fellow! when I took him alone 
into my room the next morning, and 
showed them to him without saying a 
word, he wept piteously. And, Estelle, I 
believe he is cured. It was very touch- 
ing to see the distress of both the little 
fellows when I made Lancy give back the 
medal and confess to Donald that he had 
taken it. Donald is much the most affec- 
tionate of the two, and when Lancy saw 
how much he was shocked and how sorry 
he was for him, he seemed to think all 
the more of his fault himself. I did all I 
could to deepen the impression, to show 
them the sin of stealing, and the punish- 
ment too. For several days they were 
both very ¢riste. Then Lancy said to 
me, ‘When Middy says his prayers to- 
night, he’s going to ask God to forgive 
me.’ I could dono less than say I was 
sure God would forgive him. But I have 
not let the matter drop; and you must be 
on the watch, Estelle, to help the poor 
little fellow against himself.” And so, 
with all tenderness, the childish fault was 
told, everything that watchful lov’ could 
do being extended to Lancy afterwards, 
and to all appearance he was cured, and 
as a rule was a better boy than his foster- 
brother, 

The two little Frenchmen were brought 
back to their native isle, At first, they 
took it amiss that there was no soup at 
the nursery breakfast, but then the nurse 
never expected to have hold of their 
hands when they walked out, And the 
dogs did not understand them; they 
thought this must be on purpose; but, on 
the other hand, they were allowed — in- 
deed, they were encouraged—to climb 
the trees, and the cher Jere had given 
them some spades and a wheelbarrovy. 





There were no drums, swords, and shrill 
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French pipe to parade the garden with, 
but these spades were better than noth- 
ing. The cher pére said they might dig 
as deep as they liked with them. 

“But the clay would stain their new 
coats.” 

“Oh, that could not be helped!” 

“Might they dig down to the middle 
of the world, then?” 

“ Certainly, if ag | could.” 

They began to- think England was a 
nice place to live in, and after a short 
sojourn in it contrived to make as much 
noise and do as much mischief as any 
other two little urchins breathing, for 
they were in the country now. The cher 
pere had a rambling, homely old house in 
the country, and there t ey gradually 
mastered English, learning it from the 
little sisters, though they continued, to 
the great scandal of the servants, to jab- 
ber French, and ¢w¢oyer one another when 
they were together. 

Childhood is long to the child, and his 
growth is slow, though to his parents he 
appears to “shoot up.” 

Donald and Lancy shot up, and, neither 
of them showing the slightest taste for 
any branch of learning whatever, they 
gave their governess a great deal of trou- 

e. 


The nurse said there never were two 
such young Turks. That was partly be- 
cause, being of the same age and size, 
whatever piece of mischief attracted one, 
the other was always ready to help him 
in. Then the little girls were always try- 
ing to imitate them. It made them so 
rude “as never was.” As to the nursery 
children, specially Master —e who 
would have been as good as gold but for 
them, they took delight in leading him 
astray, and had taught him to speak 
French too, on purpose that she might 
not understand what they said to him. 

Master Freddy kept his seventh birth- 
day without having had any broken bones 
to rue, which was wonderful considering 
the diligence with which he had studied 
the manners and actions of his two broth- 
ers, as they were always called. But, 
about this time, they were sent off rather 
suddenly to school, it being at last allowed 
by governess, nurse, and even mother, 
that they were past feminine management. 

Mrs. Johnstone was excessively fond 
of them both. 

None of the anguish of doubt remained. 
Her boy was her own, and he was in- 
tensely fond of her; yet towards Lancy 
she felt a never satisfied yearning. She 
was rather more indulgent to him than to 





Donald, as if she could never forget her 
period of uncertainty; and if there was 
a soft place in Lancy’s heart — which is 
doubtful, for little boys are often hard- 
hearted mortals—it was probably re- 
served for her. It was certainly to her 
that he always complained when he had 
any grievance against the nurse, and in 
her arms that he cried when the gover- 
ness punished him for any grave delin- 
quency by making him stop in doors ona 
halt holiday. 

Lancy remembered long after he went 
to school (that is to say for nearly six 
weeks) how dear mother had talked to 
him when he was in his little bed the 
night before he went. She kissed hima 
great many times, and she cried, and he 
promised he would be so good, and never 
make her unhappy by doing naught 
things. And then she talked to Donald. 
And Donald declared that he was never 
going to get into any mischief any more ; 

e would promise her that he never would, 
and he would always say his prayers ; and 
he would never fight with the other boys 
—at least he wouldn’t if he could help 
it; and certainly he would never tell a lie 
whetber he could help it or not. 

The house in Upper Harley Street was 
a far more comfortable abode when they 
were gone, and they saw very little of it 
for several years to come, their holidays 
always taking place when the family was 
in the country. 

As to their entrance on school life it 
was much like that of other little boys. 
It was rather a large preparatory school 
to which Mr. Johnstone took his son and 
his adopted son, both the little fellows 
chubby, brave, according to their years, 
truthful and idle. They had a box of 
cakes and other grog with them. He 
knew better than they did what would 
become of it. They had also plenty of 
money. He did not, of course, expect 
that they could have much to do with 
the spending of it, but he found out two 
of the bigger boys, whose fathers he was 
soqualaned, with, gave each a handsome 
tip, turned his fledglings over to them, and 
left them, feeling the parting, on the 
whole, more than they did. 

Under the auspices of these their new 
friends, the two little boys, when their 
own prog had been consumed, were privi- 
leged to put their money into a common 
purse, which happened just then to be 
nearly empty; a great deal more prog, 
some of it very unwholesome, was then 
bought and consumed, after which the 
school sat in judgment on the new boys, 
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kicked some of their caps round the play- 
ground, and ordered them never to wear 
them any more; tore up some of their 
books as being only fit for the nursery, 
and then decided that such a name as 
Donald Fohnstone was not to be borne. 
There had been another boy whose name 
was so spelt, but he called it Johnson, 
why couldn’t this fellow do the same? 
Yes, it was a troublesome name to pro- 
nounce — not really long, of course, but 
it sounded long. It was an uppish name; 
they were sure he was proud of it. Half 
of it was quite enough for any fellow; 
from henceforth he should be called Don 
John. 

Don John accepted the verdict, and 
took it in good part. His father had im- 
pressed on both the boys that they must 
never be “cheeky,” or it would be the 
worse for them. He thought when they 
next decreed that Lancy should be called 
Sir Lancelot, that they were rather incon- 
sistent, but he did not take the liberty to 
say so, and the two little fellows made 
their way pretty well on the whole, seldom 
getting into trouble, excepting by a too 
ardent championship of one another. To 
learn how to disguise this, their only deep 
affection, was their first lesson in duplic- 
ity. 

Always to take one another’s part, right 
or wrong, when they dared, was their 
natural instinct; their fealty and devotion 
was far stronger than that felt by most 
true brothers, they were never known to 
quarrel. They were always side by side 
in their class because Lancy would not 
learn as fast as he might have done, lest 
he should outstrip Don John, and get into 
a higher form, and they were always to- 
gether in their play because Don John 
did not care to outdo Lancy, and have 
= be with stronger boys instead of with 
im. 

But the longing for companionship, a 
certain camaraderie as they would have 
called it, was not Don John’s only reason 
for keeping close to Lancy. Fora long 
while the childish fault had been almost 
forgotten ; if ever alluded to, it was by 
Lancy himself; but when the boys were 
twelve years old, and had just returned to 
school after the Easter holidays, Don 
John showed symptoms of illness, and 
was seized upon and sent home again 
forthwith. 

He had the measles, and was away for 
nearly six weeks. There never was much 
the matter with him, and he returned ; but 
ina = or two a very slight something, 
he hardly knew what it was, seemed to let 





him know that Lancy was watched, and 
that he knew it. 

Lancy did not meet his eye; and that 
alone was strange. 

An opinion seemed to be floating in the 
air that it was better not to leave things 
about. It was hardly expressed, but it 
was acted on, and the first hint he saw of 
such action drove the blood to Don John’s 
heart ; he remembered the medal. 

The next day the two boys were alone 
together in a class-room for one minute. 
Don John looked at Lancy, and putting 
his head down on the high desk, whis- 
— with a long sigh that was almost a 
sob, — 

“They don’t £xow anything against 
you, do they, Lancy?” 

“ No,” answered the other little fellow 
in a frightened whisper, and feigning to 
be busy with his dictionary. “ Don’t 
seem to be talking tome. They only sus- 
pect.” 

Lancy’s guilt was thus taken for grant- 
ed, and confessed at once. 

A boy, dashing into the class-room, 
called them out to cricket. 

“ Where are the things then?” sobbed 
Don John again. “ Can’t they be found?” 

“ I’ve buried them,” replied Lancy, and 
they darted out together, pretending to be 
eager for the game. 

As the two passing one another were for 
an instant apart from the rest, Don John 
cried out, — 

“ Where ?” 

“You can’t get them out,” replied 
Lancy, as after an interval they passed 
each other again. “I buried them in the 
garden, and you know the door is almost 
always locked.” 

“Say whereabouts it was,” answered 
Don John. But the two did not meet any 
more till the game was over. 

“ What do you want to get them out 
for?” asked Lancy, as crestfallen and sad 
they left the cricket-field together. 

“ Because I know one of them is Mars- 
den’s watch. You always said last half 
that it was a far better watch than either 
of ours. He never will rest till he gets it, 
or till they find you out.” 

He pos in French, using the familiar 
tu. He was not angry with him, and the 
other was less ashamed than afraid. 

“He only suspects,” repeated Lancy, 
sick at heart, and already feeling the truth 
of those words, “ The wages of sin are 
hard.” 

“And I took some money too—oh, 
Don, how could I do it?” 

“You might have known I should have 
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plenty when I came back. Why couldn’t 
you wait?” 

“T don’t know. I took two sovereigns, 
one was an Australian sovereign. He left 
them on his locker, and when he was tell- 
ing the boys that it was gone, he said he 
knew it was not a safe place to have put it 
on, and he looked at me.” 

“Then we must get back that very sov- 
ereign,” said Don John; “one of mine 
will not do.” 

Lancy said no, they only suspected him, 
and now he knew the misery that came of 
taking things he Should never do it any 
more. He then explained exactly where 
he had buried the watch and the two sov- 
ereigns. On the head-master’s birthda 
they always had a holiday, and were al- 
lowed to range all over the place. While 
he was walking about in the garden on 


_ that day, miserable on account of what 


Marsden had just said, he found that the 
other boys had fallen back from him, and 
then dispersed themselves ; he was quite 
alone. He hastily pushed a hole in some 
loose earth, close to a melon-frame, by 
which he was standing, dropped in the 
watch and the money, and with his foot 
covered them, just as some boys drew 
near. It was five days since this had oc- 
curred, and the first shower would proba- 
bly uncover this property again. In the 
evening of that very day Don John had 
come back with lots of prog, lots of 
money. “And then,” said Lancy, “I 
wished I hadn’t done it.” 

Don John burst out with, — 

“ If you were found out you would be” 
— he stopped awe-struck. 

“T know,” said Lancy, “and father 
would be sent for — oh, what shall I do — 
and mother would know too.” 

“It was wicked,” answered Don John, 
“T won’t go to sleep all night thinking 
what we can do. It was wicked; z¢ was 
worse than being a cad.” 

Yes, Lancy felt that it was worse than 
being a cad. Human language could go 
no further; they had both, as it were, 
made their confession, and their minds for 
the moment were a little relieved. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE morning after this conversation 
two remarkable things occurred. 

There were four other boys in the dor- 
mitory where Don John slept: these were 
Lancy, Marsden, and two younger fellows. 

When they began to get up Don John 
complained that his left arm hurt him 
horribly. It was very much swollen, and 
he could not dress himself. 





The weather was hot, the boys had 
been out rather late the previous evening 
in the playing-field. Don John was a 
great climber, he confessed to having had 
a fall; he must have sprained it then, 
Marsden said. He seemed to have no 
opinion to give on the matter. 

His room-mates gave him a good deal 
of awkward help, which hurt him very 
much; but when they found that his 
jacket could not be put on, they went and 
fetched their dame, and she took him 
away. 

Don John asked if Lancy might come 
too. 

“Oh, not by no means; he was better 
by half by himself.” 

So she bore him off to a little study set 
apart for such contingencies as hurts and 
accidents which were distinct from ill- 
ness, and there she much consoled him 
for his pain by giving him a little pot of 
hot tea all to himself, two eggs, and a 
plate of buttered toast. He felt much 
better after this, but he wanted Lancy. 

Presently the head-master came in, and 
with him a surgeon. 

“ How had he managed to hurt himself 
so much?” 

“He had been climbing a tree, and he 
could not get down, so he sprang from 
the end of a bough, and fell on his arm.” 

“Then it did not hurt him much at 
first?” 

“ No, it felt quite numb.” 

Neither asked when this had taken 
place ; that it had been just before going 
to bed the night before was taken for 


granted. 


Yet the surgeon did testify a little sur- 

rise. 

“It’s extraordinary what boys will 
sleep through,” he remarked. 

“You should have mentioned it last 
night, my boy,” said the master kindly. 
“ Why didn’t you?” 

Don John said nothing, but he turned 
pale. 

“It gives you a good deal of pain, 
doesn’t it?” he proceeded. 

“It didn’t sir, until 1 began to talk 
about it,” answered the boy. 

In fact he could not bear the pain and 
the fear of detection together; he began 
to tremble visibly. 

But he had much worse pain to bear 
before the surgeon had done with him, 
for it was found that his wrist was badly 
sprained, and that the small bone of the 
upper arm was broken. 

Soon after this the other remarkable 
thing occurred. 












At twelve o’clock, when the boys came 
out of school, their dame asked to see 
Marsden. 

“« Master Marsden, you’re mighty care- 
less of your things,” i exclaimed, when 
he and some of the other boys came run- 
ning up. “I was just a-having your dor- 
mitory cleaned out, and when we moved 
the box atop of your locker, look here — 
if there wasn’t your watch and the two 
sovereigns behind it that you’ve been 
making a work about.” 

Marsden took these things and blushed 
as he had never blushed in his life before ; 
what to do he did not know; but Lancy 
just then passing by and looking as usual 
crestfallen and miserable, he obeyed a 
good impulse. 

“JT say, Sir Lancelot,” he exclaimed, 
“look here, I must be an uncommon stu- 
pid ass!” 

Lancy looked with all his might, there 
was the Australian sovereign, and there 
was the watch and the other sovereign. 

“They were found at the back of my 
box!” proceeded Marsden. “I could 
have declared I had looked there, but it 
seems I didn’t.” 

A friendly boy at that instant stepped 
up, and stared him full in the face. 

“Hold your tongue,” he whispered; 
“ we were mistaken; don’t /e¢ ou¢ that we 
suspected him.” 

“They were found at the back of my 
box,” repeated Marsden. 

“Oh, were they?” said Lancy; “ well, 
I’m glad — got them again,” — mod- 
erate and quiet words, but his gratitude 
was deep; he was reprieved. 

“Of course it’s nothing to you,” said 
the blundering Marsden, “ but I thought 
you’d like to know.” 

Several other boys in an equally blun- 
dering spirit betrayed their former sus- 
picions by making like speeches, and 
showing a sudden desire to play with 
Lancy. 

Nobody but Don John, he was sure, 
could have done this — but how? 

This was how; but Lancy did not know 
it till some time afterwards. 

The boys went to bed as usual, and the 
others —even poor Lancy—soon fell 
asleep. Don John then began to carry 
out the hardest part of his projected task; 
this was to keep himself awake till the 
dead time of the night, for he well knew 
that if he once went to sleep he should 
not wake till he was called in the morning. 

He sat upright in his little bed and 
cogitated. There were three ways of get- 
ting into the garden; and once in there 
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were several ways out, but they were all 
difficult. 

It was well known that to get in other- 
wise than by the door, you must go 
through the kitchen, which involved a 
long tramp down dark passages, and a 
great risk of making a noise. Orif you 
did not go that way you must descend the 
principal staircase (which had a nasty 
trick of creaking), and go past the vee | 
master’s own bedroom door; or, finally, 
you might creep along the corridor and 
descend by the washhouse roof. This, 
in hot weather, when the corridor window 
was wide open, was by far the shortest 
and easiest way, but then, unless the 
garden door, which was always locked in- 
side, had the key in it, how should he get 
out and get back again? He could not 
come through the kitchen, the bar would 
be up; and that he could only remove on 
the other side. He could jump down 
from the washhouse roof, but he could 
not get up to it again without a short lad- 
der, which would betray him. Even if 
he could surmount that difficulty it was 
doubtful whether he should not make 
more clatter in creeping up the tiles than 
in creeping down. 

Therefore, if the garden door was locked, 
he would have to climb to the top of the 
high garden wall, by the branches of the 


trained fruit-trees upon it, and creep along | 


the top of the wall till he reached a cer- 
tain tree whose branches hung out over 
it; from one of these he must spring, or 
drop himself down as well as he could. 
He would then be in the playground. To 
break a pane of glass, and so undo the 
fastening of a window, push up the sash, 
get in, shut it- down again, and softly 
come up-stairs to his little chamber, — all 
these things had to be done successfully, 
if Lancy was to be saved. 

And if he himself was found out, what 
would happen ? 

Why, if he had the watch and the two 
sovereigns upon him, it would appear that 
he was the thief, and, moreover, that he 
had committed the high misdemeanor of 
getting out at night, perhaps to perpetrate 
more thefts. Certainly for no possible 
good purpose. Perhaps it would end in 
his being expelled; and mother —here 
Don John choked a little. 

But then, if he did aot do it, Lancy in 
the end was sure to be found out, then 
he would be expelled. And father — here 
he choked again. “Well, it’s no use 
c—, or arguing,” said Don John to 

J 





himself, “ because you know it’s going to 
be done, and you’re going to do it.” 
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It was almost like a nightmare when he 
thought of it afterwards, but he certainly 
enjoyed the deed while it was a-doing. 

To slip out of bed, listen all breathless, 
and watch his room-mates, while the clock 
in the corridor, the wheezing old clock, 
swung its clumsy pendulum, this was the 
only difficult thing he really had to do. 
It was the beginning: his own assurance 
to himself that the daring thing was to 
be attempted. 

But a stealthy exultation in the strange- 
ness of the adventure was damped by 
that obtrusive tick. The old clock was 
disagreeably wide awake ; it seemed quite 
vicious enough to run down just at the 
decisive moment, and wake the second 
master, who might — who naturally would 
think a boy must be at that moment climb- 
ing down by the washhouse roof into the 
garden. 

It seemed equally natural that he should 
look out, and catch the boy. 

No, that clock must be stopped at all 
risks. He stole out of the open door and 
along the bare corridor, full of dim moon- 
light and confused sounds of snoring. 

A childish figure in a long white night- 
gown; he stopped before the clock, and 
gently opening its door, seized the great 
pendulum in his hand, and with one long, 
gasping click the clock stopped. Then 
was his real danger; the cessation of a 
noise so often wakes people, yet nobody 
did wake, not even the master. 

What a wicked boy he was! he felt as 
if he had choked off the incorruptible 
witness. He held the pendulum squeezed 
hard in his hand for two or three minutes, 
then stole back to his room and put on 
his clothes. 

Often in his dreams it all came back to 
him afterwards ; how he had tied his slip- 
pers together, and slung them round his 
neck, and how, as he got out, there was a 
white cat on the washhouse roof. In the 
dim light, her eyes gleamed on him 
strangely. He all but slipped — yet no 
— he reached the eave, and jumped down 
safely into the soft mould underneath. 
Then he stooped and put on his slippers, 
and effaced the marks of his feet in the 
mould. 

The cat had jumped down after him, 
and was looking on. Here he was in the 
garden at one o’clock in the morning, and 
the moon was fast going down. 

How beautiful those tall, white lilies 
were! They enjoyed themselves in se- 
cret all through the night, gave out their 
scent, drank in the dew, and never let 
men and women find out that the night- 





time was their life and their day. The 
great evening primroses, too, white and 
yellow, were in their glory, and it seemed 
as if they also were keeping it secret, and 
still. The cat was very jealous of his 
being out to see it all. It would be very 
unlucky for cats if people in a body should 
discover how much more jolly it was to 
be out in the warm, golden mist of moon- 
light, when all was so fresh and sweet, 
than tucked up in their heated bedrooms 
under the low ceiling that shut out the 
stars. 

Don John shared in the still, stealthy 
delight of the flowers; he knew all was 
easy till he had to get into the house 
again, and he put off thinking about that 
till the last moment. But the moon was 
fast southing; it behoved him to be quick, 
unless he meant to stay out till day 
dawned. So witha beating heart he went 
softly across the dewy lawn among the 
wet flowers, the cat following him every 
step of the way, and looking on, while he 
secured the plunder, while he effaced the 
traces of his search, while he climbed the 
wall by means of the spread-out branches 
of a fig-tree, and while he softly crept 
along the top. 

Oh, to be a cat for two minutes then; 
for cats never slip, and cats can see even 
under the branches in the dimness of a 
summer night! 

Don John sprang into the tree success- 
fully, but whether he mistook a branch 
for a shadow, or whether the white cat, 
springing after, startled him, he never 
knew, but the next instant he was on the 
grass at the foot of this tree, and his arm 
was under him. 

He was on the right side of the wall, 
in the playground, that was his first 
thought. 

He felt as if he had no arm, it was so 
perfectly numb. He was very cold, but 
presently, thinking of himself far more as 
a sneak than a hero, he got up and crept 
slowly towards the house. 

“I’m glad I’m not obliged to be a bur- 
glar, too,” he said to himself, as he drew 
near, for a window was partly open, and 
he would be able to get in without break- 
ing a pane. 

‘He had got the watch and the two sov- 
ereigns, but now the deed was done there 
seemed to be no glory in it, that was per- 
haps because he had hurt himself. He 
stole up to his little bed, thinking what a 
bad boy he had been to have thought the 
first part of the adventure such rare fun. 
But now neither he nor Lancy would be 
expelled, that was something. It was as 















much as they could expect, and they must 
make the best of it. 

It always seemed to him afterwards as 
if the cat understood the whole matter 
better than Lancy did. Have cats a nat- 
ural sympathy with wickedness? Prob- 
ably they have, for the cat was the fast 
friend of Don John from that day forward ; 
and when his dame came in would march 
in after her, gravely inspect his sling, and 
smell at his nice, savory dinner. 

And Lancy? Why, Lancy at first was 
very much relieved, and also very sorry 
that Don John was hurt, but both the 
boys felt—one as much as the other — 
that to have a broken arm was as nothing 
compared with being expelled, and it did 
not signify to either which had the broken 
arm, so much as it should have done. Fa- 
ther and mother now would never know. 
What real gratitude Lancy felt was mainly 
on that account. Don John loved them 
far more keenly than Lancy did, and this 
was but natural, but Lancy loved no one 
better. They were his all,and Don John’s 
brothers and sisters and home were his 
too. The boys never set themselves one 
above the no everything about them 
appeared to point plainly to their being 
equals, and little as Lancy had been told 
about his parentage, it satisfied him, and 
he asked no questions. 

He had always known that he was a 
dear adopted son, that his father’s name 
was the same as his own, that he had 
died before his child’s birth, and that his 
mother had married again and gone to 
Australia. 

It was Don John who asked awkward 
questions, Lancy did not care; what did 
it signify who gave him all he wanted so 
long as it was given? No such thought 
had shaped itself distinctly in his young 
mind, thought was lying dormant as yet, 
and the love that cherished him and the 
well-being in which he lived kept it from 
expansion. 

Once Don John asked his mother why 
Lancy’s mother never wrote to him, and 
she answered that mothers did not all 
love their children as much as she did. 
The boy looked up at her with clear, blue 
eyes full of surprise. It had seemed as 
natural that a mother should love as that 
a flame should burn. 

His arm was just well when she said 
this unexpected thing. She had a very 
long string of amber beads round her 
neck; he loved to rub the larger ones 
against the sleeve of his jacket, and make 
little bits of paper stick to them. He 
always rememberea afterwards how she 
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looked down upon him as he sat by her, 
when he asked what was the use to any 
fellow of having a mother if she did not 
love him, and she moved his thick, flaxen 
hair from his forehead while he made 
another little bit of paper leap to the 
beads, and then he put his arm round her 
waist and Jeaned his head against her 
shoulder to cogitate. She was never ina 
hurry, this sweet, comfortable mother. 
She always had time to listen to every 
grievance about hard lessons, and child- 
ish scrapes. She even sympathized when 
tops would not spin. She generally knew 
when her children wanted to say some- 
thing to her, and would wait till it came. 
She was expecting something about Lancy 
now, and hoped the question might be 
easy to answer, but though Don John was 
thinking about Lancy, it concerned what 
he himself had lately done for him, and 
when he spoke at last she was a good deal 
surprised. 

“Oh, mother,” he said, “you don’t 
know how wicked I often feel.” 

She looked down on him, but said noth- 
ing, and he went on. 

“ And I think Mr. Viser isa very odd 
man — particularly for a clergyman.’ 

“What have those two things to do 
with one another, my dear boy?” she an- 
swered. 

“Oh, a great deal,” answered Don John. 
“ But you know, mother, you are the soul 
of honor.” 

“Yes,” she repeated, without smiling, 
“ I am the soul of honor.” 

She meant that when things were con- 
fided to her by her children she always 
kept them strictly to herself. Sometimes 
the confidence related to quarrels, and 
then she generally managed to persuade 
the penitent to make them up, or they 
concerned misdoings, were in the nature 
of confessions, and she was to tell their 
father, and persuade him to forgive. 
They all had a very wholesome fear of 
their father. 

“ And you never think of telling.” 

“Of course not!” 

“T listened to his sermon yesterday — 
I never used to listen, but I did, and — 
well, if it’s of no use punishing one’s self, 
what zs of use? You know fathers, and 
mothers, and masters are always punish- 
ing boys.” 

“Yes, they-are.” 

“To make them better?” 

“Yes.” 

“ But if I had done something horrid — 
told a good many lies, for instance — and 
invented a story, which could not be con- 
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fessed to father so that he could punish 
me, I think it extremely mean of Mr. 
Viser to make out that it’s of no use my 
punishing myself instead.” 

The mother did not startle her penitent 
by asking, “ Have you told a great many 
lies?” She only said, “ And have you 
punished yourself, my boy?” 

“Yes, mother,” he answered, “ and 
here is the punishment. I did it up more 
than a week ago, when first we came home 
for the holidays. It almost choked me 
when father and you were so pleased with 
my papers. And you know you talked 
about trusting me when I was out of your 
sight, and feeling sure I should be a good, 
honorable boy. Oh, you know what you 
said.” He produced a small brown paper 
parcel. “I meant — meant at first to dig 
a very deep hole and bury it — but I am 
afraid I might afterwards not be able to 
help digging it up again, for that mouse 
really is such a——” 

He paused, and still she did not smile 
or hurry the penitent, whose hand trem- 
bled a little and who looked rather red and 
irate, and he presently went on. 

“So whatever Mr. Viser says, you are 
to take the parcel, mother, and lock it up 
—and mind, I am never to have it any 
more.” 

“Very well, my boy,” she answered, 
not at all as if she were surprised, and 
asked calmly, “ What is there in it?” 

“ There’s all my money that grand- 
mother sent, and my mechanical mouse 
that runs round and round when it is 
wound up, and several other things that I 
like. Now I have punished myself!” 

“Yes. Can you repeat Mr. Viser’s text 
to me?” 

“ No, not all of it.” 

“ Get me a Bible.” 

Don John fetched a Bible. His wrong 
against the vicar did not seem less present 
to him when he had read the verses in ques- 
tion, the beautiful and well-known verses 
beginning, “‘ Wherewith shall I come be- 
fore the Lord,” and ending, “ Hear ye the 
rod, and who hath appointed it.” 

“You see it is all in the Bible,” she ob- 
served; “and what did he say it meant, 
but that we must not think we can please 
or propitiate God by depriving ourselves 
of our goods, or even of any earthly thing, 
though we love it best. Not to punish 


’ yourself, but to confess your sin and for- 
‘sake it, is the way to obtain forgive- 


ness.” 

“Yes, but I did say that I could not 
confess this; that would be worse than 
doing it. I cannot tell the real thing, the 





thing of consequence, but I can tell you 
a little more, and you will be sorry.” 

“ Yes, I shall —tell me as much as you 
can.” 

“ What I said to father when he ques- 
tioned me about how I broke my arm, and 
when I did it, was all a lie—all my own 
invention. I made it up —I am in such 
a rage sometimes after I go to bed and 
think about it, that I can hardly help cry- 
ing. I wish father could punish me for 
it, and then forgive me, and I should be 
all right then.” 

“But that cannot be unless you con- 
fess your fault to him.” 

“Oh, mother, I did tell you I could not 
confess it. So if punishing myself won’t 
do, I suppose it’s my duty to be misera- 
ble about it, when I don’t forget it,” he 
added with boyish naiveté. 

“TI dare say Lancy knows,” she next 
said, and when he made no answer, 
“ Don’t you think he would be glad if you 
confessed?” she asked. 

“Why, of course not, mother,” the boy 
exclaimed, and then she never doubted 
that she should hear the whole; but no, 
Don John was very loving, very penitent, 
ret he stuck to it, that he must not tell 

er anything more, though when she 
asked him afterwards whether he had at 
least confessed his fault to God, he an- 
swered, “Oh, yes,” with a fearlessness 
that surprised her. She was surprised 
both that he should have done so, and 
that he should think nothing of telling her 
that he had. Like most other boys he 
was in general extremely shy of all such 
subjects. 

She urged him again to confess his 
fault to her, and he paused, as if consid- 
ering the matter. “ As God knows every- 
thing,” he began, and then broke off. 

“ Yes, my dear boy?” 

“ And Mr. Viser doesn’t, I shall not 
take back my mouse.” Here being hard 
put to it not to smile, she held her peace. 

“When boys are at school,” he went 
on, with a certain quaint simplicity that 
was natural to him,— ‘when boys are 
at school, it’s not at all easy to think 
about God. But he knows what I mean. 
Boys are not so good, mother, as you 
suppose. If you knew everything just 
as God does, without my telling you, I 
should be very glad.” 

This was all his confidence — child- 
hood was nearly over, not precisely even 
in that fashion could he ever talk to her 
again. 

It was — Lancy who seemed never 
to have anything to hide. Seemed —he 
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was such a sweet little fellow, so ready 
to confess a fault, so apparently open; 
Donald Johnstone and his wife always 
felt themselves repaid for the kindness 
and the love they had shown him, and 
the family circle appeared to be incom- 

lete unless he was in it. But of course 

rs. Johnstone never asked him any- 
thing about Don John, how he broke his 
arm, and why he was od/iged to tell lies 
to his father about it. She would not 
have been “ the soul of honor” if she had 
done such a thing as that. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE family circle, as has been ex- 

lained, never seemed perfect unless 
Lancy was in it, and this was more true 
than ever when, after another year, the 
two boys came home healthy, cheerful, 
and well-grown. 

Lancy had not got himself into a scrape 
since the memorable stealing of the watch, 
and consequently both the boys were 
happier. 

A somewhat singular circle it was. The 
house in Upper Harley Street had been 
Jet. The long, rambling homestead in 
the country suited the mistress and the 
children far better. Her easy household 
ways often surprised Mr. Viser, her chil- 
dren inherited her placid temper and her 
unruffled ease. 

They were all “characters” already; 
observed with amusement by the neigh- 
bors, both rich and poor; at home every- 
where, and perfectly independent. 

Mr. Viser and his wife, Lady Louisa, 
had a large young family, but none of 
their children, though taken great care of, 
showed half the strength and spirit of the 
Johnstones. 

Sometimes Lady Louisa came to call 
on Mrs. Johnstone, and made quiet obser- 
vations on the manners and fashions of 
that gentlewoman, but it did not occur to 
her that these had anything to do with 
the sparkling eyes and high health of the 
children. 

Once she had known Mrs. Johnstone 
to take up a parasol, when a very great 
noise of shouting and laughing almost 
deafened them, as they sat in the drawing- 
room. She went out into the garden, 
Lady Louisa accompanied her; the boys 
and girls were easily found by the said 
noise. 

Were they told to make less? not at 
all; they were merely admonished to goa 
little further off. 

The little Visers never shouted; they 
never went out of doors without a nurse 





or a governess; they wore gloves, and 
generally had parasols. 

A buttoned glove! handcuffs are hardly 
more powerful to restrain. Such an article 
was never put on to the little Johnstone 
girls, unless when they went out in the 
close carriage to pay calls with their 
mother, then they had also the regulation 
quantity of ribbon and feathers, and be- 
haved accordingly. 


The groom in that establishment acted - 


as an under-gardener; he also went out 
on errands occasionally, but when Mrs. 
Johnstone ordered the pony-carriage, she 
never troubled herself to inquire whether 
he was at home or not. Why? The 
boys of course could bring the pony up 
from the meadow, run out the little car- 
riage, and harness the docile beast as 
well as he could. And, to be plain with 
the reader (at the same time hoping not 
to shock or displease), the girls could 
too. 

When Mrs. Johnstone heard the wheels 
of the pony-carriage, as it was brought 
round to the front door, she would step 
forth equipped for the occasion, and 
serene as usual. In holiday time she 
always found one of the two boys ready 
to drive her; he would have brushed him- 
= up a little and put on a tolerably good 

at. 

The carriage had a moderately comfort- 
able seat in front, the back of it was some- 
what like an open square box. There 
was a movable bench-like seat in it, under 
which old Die was generally lying, for she 
liked the air. The white cat was not un- 
frequently there also (she had followed 
Don John from school). 

“So long as you keep yourself to your- 
self,” Don John would say, “there’s no 
objection to your seeing the country.” 
A third passenger would be Peterkin — 
old Die’s grandson. She knew why he 
was brought. He was not to be trusted 
at home by himself. It was all very well 
to bark at tramps, “ but Peterkin was such 
a cad, that he would bark at the honest 

r. 

The mother and son would then set 
forth in homely state ; but if their errand 
was to the town they would be sure to 
overtake Lancy and the elder girls, per- 
haps Mary and Freddy also, about a mile 
down the hill. These young people, as a 
rule, would be arra a in flapping sun- 
bonnets and “ over-all” garden pinafores, 
but you perceive “that there would not 
have been time to ‘dress up,’ and mother 
did not mind.” 

They also had errands to the town, 
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which was about four miles off. A couple 
would get in behind, when mother told 
Don John to drive slowly, at the same 
time nests, and ferns, and flowers would 
be put in. Some did not attain to the 
town, but lingered in the lane picking up 
property till the return journey, then they 
would perhaps all get on board the some- 
what clumsy craft, pulling out the dogs to 
follow on foot. Sometimes on a sudden 


_ they would all get down, excepting the 


boy who was driving, and scurry into the 
little wood on either side, turning in like 
rabbits. 

This was when a farmer’s smart phae- 
ton, with the farmer’s lady in it, appeared 
at the top of the hill, or when Mr. Viser 
and Lady Louisa drove into the lane in 
their landau. 

Such a feeling as shyness was quite 
alien to their natures, but they felt that 
their garden pinafores rather disgraced 
mother, filled as they would be with cow- 
slips, blackberries, or nuts, as the case 
might be. It was as well, therefore, to 
make themselves scarce. 

Mrs. Johnstone never took any notice 
of these proceedings. Occasionally Mr. 
Viser could see flitting figures and bright 
peeping deonak the hedge, while 
the placid and admired mother exchanged 
civilities with her neighbors; but, of 
course, he took no notice, and never 
looked back; while the children stole out 
again, and quietly got into the carriage 
without stopping it, as the pony labored 
slowly up the hill. 

Their purchases were as strange as 
themselves. 

Once he saw a gawky girl, the eldest of 
the brood, dart into the wood with a good- 
sized tin kettle in her hand. That kettle, 
which had cost two and eightpence had, 
together with a cuckoo clock, exhausted 
the whole resources of the family; the 
clock had cost eleven shillings, two shil- 
lings of which had been borrowed of 
mother as an advance upon next week’s 
allowance. 

Mother was not fond of advancing 
money, but this was for a great occasion. 
These were birthday presents for a partic- 
ular friend. 

Here it is really needful to give some 
account of the friend, together with cer- 
tain other friends, their place, and their 
surroundings. 

Within thirty miles of London there is 
a good deal of rural scenery. If any 
doubt this let them go and look about 
them — not south of the metropolis, of 
course, and not west. There are some 





little towns also with a general air of bein 
old-fashioned and altogether behind-han 
with the world. 

One of these was the little town beyond 
that long hill that the pony hated and the 
children liked; because his natural pace 
as he climbed it enabled them to fling 
their wildings into the back of the carriage 
without asking to have it stopped. They 
gencrally got out when they came to the 
steep part, and often, in a chivalrous 
spirit, gave the lumbering machine an 
unanimous push behind, while mother 
took the reins. 

Mr. Johnstone had a “clarence,” but 
this carriage was mainly used for taking 
him five day's in the week to and from the 
station, which was more than four miles 
off. His expenses were large, and he 
had three sons to educate and to provide 
for, when there should have been but two. 
But his wife had persuaded him to let 
their town house for a term of years, so 
that it became a source of revenue in- 
stead of an expense to him; and when he 
found that she enjoyed her quiet life in 
the country, where there was next to no 
“neighborhood,” that she looked more 
charming and fresh in her country attire 
than she had done when they mainly lived 
in London, where her milliner’s bill was 
six times as high, and that all her children 
were healthy and happy, he fell back on 
his old thought that he was the luckiest 
husband going, and let himself take the 
same cheerful view of things that she did. 

His abode was called “ the house,” and 
about two fields off, with no means of 
reaching them but a footpath, which led, 
without any compromise, through his sta- 
ble yard, were six cottages called “the 
houses.” Each of these had a nice plot 
of vegetable garden at the back, but in 
front it had scarcely six feet of flower-bor- 
der, divided from the field by a simple 
wooden railing, and having no outlet to 
any road or lane, and yet this field, a 
charming field in its way, might almost 
itself have been thought of as a lane, for 
it was very long and very narrow, and was 
divided from its neighbor field by a run- 
ning brook, edged with hawthorn and ma- 
ple, and a wasteful tangle of brambles and 
whitethorn. Very bad farming prevailed 
in those parts. 

In the first of the tenements, dignified 
by this name “ the houses,” lived the very 
particular friends for one of whom the 
tin kettle and the cuckoo clock had been 
purchased. Her cottage consisted of a 
very neat and rather roomy front kitchen, 
a little washhouse behind, and up-stairs 
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two tolerably comfortable bedrooms. By 
calling, she was a humble dressmaker ; 
she and her sister worked for Lady 
Louisa’s children and servants, made the 
little Johnstones’ common clothes, worked 
for the farmer’s ladies, and did odd jobs 
generally. 

In the next cottage (they were all de- 
tached) lived the cobbler. His name was 
Salisbury. The particular friend’s name 
was Clarboy— Mrs. Clarboy, and she 
was aunt to the nurse up at the house. 
The houses were supposed to be Mrs. 
Johnstone’s district; if the people there 
were ill it was her special business to look 
, after them; she also lent them books and 
tracts, and persuaded them to join the 
parish coal club and go to church. 

So far as the young Johnstones were 
concerned, these cottages constituted “ the 
neighborhood.” They very frequently 
went on their own invitation to drink tea 
with Mrs. Clarboy, who was a widow, and 
her sister og? They generally trun- 
dled the loaf, the cake, the butter, and 
the tea they proposed to consume, through 
the fields in a child’s wheelbarrow; fre- 
quently they added radishes out of their 
own little gardens, or some fruit. 

If the sisters confessed that their coal 
was low, the wheelbarrow, after having 
been duly emptied, was trundled on to the 
last cottage, which was called the shop, 
where there was often as much as a whole 
sack of potatoes on sale, a matter of three 
or four “hundred” of coal, gilt images 
made of gingerbread in the window, bull’s- 
eyes and yellow butter, together with a jar 
of treacle, with other like dainties, and a 
moderate allowance of bacon, all of infe- 
rior quality and somewhat the worse for 
keeping. A quarter ofa hundred of coals 
would be purchased, and if the young 
Johnstones had not the requisite cash to 
pay at the time, they brought it the next 
day, but if it was at the beginning of the 
week, and they had plenty of money, they 
bought half a hundred and wheeled it to 
its destination at twice. They then made 
up a good fire. The sisters had a capital 

air of bellows, presented to Miss Jenny 
y the same young friends on a previous 
birthday. 

They used them liberally. Mrs. Clar- 
boy and Miss Jenny, proud and pleased, 
looked on, at the same time continuing to 
stitch; they never thought of interfering 
with the preparations. 

A great deal of toast was made, sally- 
lun cakes were buttered, tea set on the 
hob to “ brew,” then radishes were washed 
and the cloth was laid. 
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Some of the company sat on Windsor 
chairs, others on tall stools or boxes set 
on end, which they had imported from 
their home. 

The hostesses enjoyed their meal to 
the fullas much astheir guests. Nothing 
ever interfered, the sisters never had any 
other engagements. If they were very 
busy, the girls helped to hem frills, or 
were trusted to run seams afterwards, or 
at least they threaded needles, while the 
boys made themselves popguns, or dis- 
ported themselves in or beside the brook, 
catching caddis-worms, or sailing boats. 

Mrs. Johnstone knew all about this ? 

Certainly. 

What a singular woman Mrs. Johnstone 
must have been! 

There was a sweet gentleness about all 
these children, and an untroubled air of 
quaint independence. 

Where, indeed, was their governess ? 

Why, she was at her lodgings in the 
nearest farmhouse, where she spent her 
evenings, and where she slept. 

It was as much to her enfranchisement 
as theirs; but very few mothers would 
have deliberately banished her, and un- 
dertaken themselves all the supervision 
required between five o’clock one day and 
nine o’clock the next. 

It made the governess —a very good 
woman —extremely happy; it gave an 
early sense of penpenelbliiey to the chil- 
dren, for if they got into any scrape, or 
perpetrated any mischief, they were ex- 
pected to go and tell, which they did. 

Lady Louisa called one evening when 
they were present. She only stayed a 
minute. 

. “ We've come to tea,” the company told 
er. 

‘ i Clarboy, rising, colored and curt- 
sied. 
Lady Louisa did not look or express the 
least surprise. She had several small 
— nicely bound in her basket, and she 
said, — 

“Mrs. Clarboy, the rector has had his 
course of Easter sermons published, and 
he wishes me to present you with a 
copy.” 

Miss Jenny was a Methodist, so to her 
Lady Louisa merely bowed. 

She then took her leave and went on to 
the next cottage. 

Mrs. Clarboy,.a shrewd, industrious 
woman, more than sixty years of age, was 
rather silent after Lady Louisa’s visit. 
She was in the habit of going out to work 
as well as of taking work in. She hoped 





her entertainment of the party would not 
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DON JOHN. 


stand in her light as regarded work at the 
rectory. 

Could Lady Louisa disapprove? Well, 
though it might be a liberty to think it, 
what business was it of hers ? 

Mrs. Clarboy took up her needle again 
with great vigor the moment tea was over, 
the Methodist sister having first said a 
long grace, expressive of fervent thanks 
for the meal. She said just the same 
grace when the two sisters had only par- 
taken of stale bread and the weakest of 
tea with no milk in it, but she imparted to 
the words on these occasions an uncon- 
scious fervor. 

“You had need not overdo yourself to- 
night,” she remarked, “for you’re going 
to the Hall Farm to work to-morrow.” 

“Yes, I had need,” answered Mrs. 
Clarboy ; “for they look to it there that 
they get their money’s worth out of me.” 

“Tsn’t it very amusing, Mrs. Clarboy, 
dear, going to so many different houses ? ” 
asked Lancy. 

Lancy was waxing Clarboy’s 
thread. 

“ Well, Master Lancy, yes, I may say it 
is. Not but what two shillings a day is 
harder earned working out than working 
in; but you must count in the exper’ence 
you get of life. You see the world. As 
I often say to Jenny, ‘Jenny,’ I say, 
‘what should I be now if I had never 
seen the world, and what would you be 
either? Not that you go out, my pore 
girl! you haven’t the nerve for it.’” 

_ Miss Jenny assented by rather a foolish 
simper. 

“ Nobody can never be dull,” she re- 
marked, “ with such an one as sister to 
talk to, as we sit and sew. She’s better 
by half than any printed book that / ever 
had the reading of.” 

Don John, sitting cross-legged on the 
floor, was laboriously threading needles. 
It took him nearly as much time to per- 
form this operation as it did the two sis- 
ters to work up the thread. The little 

irls were elaborately hemming the frills 
or the sleeve of a kitchen-maid’s new 
own, which was to be finished and taken 
ome that night. 

“ But I look for no thanks — let the fit 
be as good as it may —from that sort of 
customer,” observed Mrs. Clarboy. “It’s 
your ma that’s the lady to say she’s pleased 
or she’s satisfied. To be sure that best- 
bed furniture I put up for her after it 
had been calendered was the intricatest 
thing I ever got the better of.” 

“ But then you had your reward,” said 
Miss Jenny, simpering; “the head house- 
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maid showed you the drawing-room while 
the family was at dinner.” 

“ She did, Jenny ; and I’ve wished times 
and again you could see it, so frequently 
as you complain that you can’t make a 
picture to yourself of what heaven’s like. 
But you hav’n’t the nerve to go up to the 
house. You'll have to wait. It might be 
an advantage to you, though, if you could 
see it.” 

“Do you think it so very pretty, then, 
Mrs. Clarboy, dear?” 

“ Pretty ain’t the word, Miss Marjorie. 
It fairly made the tears start, so full of 
great looking-glasses, and gilding, and 
silk hangings. I felt quite solemn. I 
said at the time, ‘It makes me think of 
heaven ;’ so clean, too, and so cheerful.” 

“T know heaven’s not a bit like that,” 
observed Don John, with conviction, at 
the same time handing up another needle, 
the thread of which, from much handling, 
was not quite so clean as it should have 
been. 

“Well, and you may be right, sir,” an- 
swered Mrs. Clarboy, with due gravity; 
“and the Scripture says, as we all know, 
‘Eye hath not seen.’ And yet it stands to 
reason that very beautiful things and 
places must be more like than such as are 
not beautiful at all.” 

The company were not able to give an 
opinion here; but they were not much 
surprised at what they had heard, being 
already accustomed to look at things 
through other eyes, and different points 
of view from that of their own class. 

“There’s not much to see at the Hall 
Farm,” said Miss Jenny. 

“But to them that can take notice,” 
observed Mrs. Clarboy, “it’s all interest- 
ing; it shows one people’s ways. I know 
what it is to have two candles as good as 
whole ones all to myself, and I know what 
it is to have to share the end of a dip 
with two others working by me.” 

“You like as well as anything working 
at the Red Farm,” observed Miss Jenny, 
“where you sit in the kitchen with the 
mistress. There’s plenty to hear there, 
if there isn’t much to see.” 

“ Ay, I’ve worked for three generations 
of the Hollyoakes.” 

“ He was one to argue, was the old Mr. 
Hollyoake,” proceeded Miss Jenny ; “ you 
always said so. Why, he would argue 
with a ghost!” 

“ Ay, but you’ve no call to talk of ghosts 
now,” said Mrs. Clarboy. “ You’ve not 
an ounce of discretion in your whole body, 
Jenny.” 

“You mean because of us,’”’ said Mar- 














jorie; “but we often play at ghosts at 
ome, Mrs. Clarboy, and father and moth- 
er don’t mind.” 

“ Are you sure, miss?” 

“Oh, yes! and we often go to the Poly- 
technic and see the ghosts —real ones, 
you know.” 

“Oh, well, miss, I was not aware. Well, 
as Jenny was saying, old Jem Hollyoake 
was so given up to arguing, that he would 
argue even withaghost. He had brought 
up his brother’s son. The lad died, and 
his ghost rose, got into the kitchen, and 
pointed his long finger at his uncle. 

“*Uncle Jem,’ said the ghost, ‘as you 
brought me up ——’ 

“« Bring you up, did I?’ interrupted old 
Hollyoake, beginning at once. ‘Bring 
you up, did I? Little enough of that you 
needed; it was impossible to keep you 
down !’ 

“*T mean,’ said the ghost, obliged to 
explain himself, ‘as you’ve brought me 
up to speak with you out of the silent 
tomb.’ 

“*T did nothing of the sort,’ says Mr. 
Hollyoake, very much frightened. 

“* You did,’ says the ghost. 

“The family was gone to bed, but I 
dare say old Jem had drunk enough to 
keep his courage up, and argue he would. 

““* How dare you tell such a falsehood ?’ 
said he. ‘I wish nothing more heartily 
than that you would keep in your proper 
place. Isn’t your headstone to your 
mind?’ 

“*VYes,’ said the ghost, ‘it’s a real 
handsome one. But, Uncle Jem, you’ve 
brought me up by forever thinking and 
thinking about those seven silver spoons 

ou’ve lost. J took them!’ 

“ Mr. Hollyoake said he was sorry, and 
the ghost went on. 

“*They’re at the bottom of the least of 
the two old hair trunks in the garret, hid 
under my velveteen coat.’ Then he van- 
ished.” 

“ Are you sure the ghost said all that ?” 

“Yes, Master Lancy. But you'll think 
it strange that when, the next morning, 
old Hollyoake related all this, and got 
some of the neighbors to go with him into 
the garret, they found the trunk and the 
old coat in it; but the spoons were not 
there.” 

“ Not there?” 

“ No.” 

“Then I don’t believe the story!” 

“Why not, sir? Oh, you may depend 
it’s true. It was a story against himself, 
and how disrespectful he’d been arguing 
with the ghost.” 
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“You said he was alone when the ghost 
rose?” 

“Yes, sir, smoking his pipe in his own 
kitchen.” 

“He must have been dreaming!” 

“Oh no, sir, not he, the kitchen is tiled. 
Why, he has shown me many a time the. 
very tile the ghost stood upon. It was a 
yellow one —all the others are red. The 
tile is there to this day!” 

“Well, ghosts are mere bubbles,” ob- 
served Don John, repeating something 
that he had heard at the Polytechnic. 

“No, sir, the man was most like a bub- 
ble here,” said Mrs. Clarboy, “for he 
broke, and never paid but two and eleven- 
pence in the pound, whereby we got no 
more than that for making the mourning 
his wife stood upright in when she cried 
at the ghost’s funeral.” 

Here the story ended. The young 
Johnstones pondered over it with deep 
interest and attention, as something that 
would do capitally to act. They were 
fond of playroom theatricals, but thanks 
to the Polytechnic they were, so far as 
ghosts went, perfectly fear-proof. 

“Oh, mother,” said Lancy, when they 

‘ot home, “ Mrs. Clarboy told us such a 
jolly ghost-story. Will you come into the 
playroom to tea to-morrow, and see us 
act it?” 

“You should not have asked mother in 
that unconventional way,” said Naomi, 
“when you know we planned to send a 
proper note on pink paper, and paint a 
monogram for it.” 

“Oh well, I think it had better be con- 
sidered then that I know nothing about 
the tea at present,” said the mother. 

Naomi was mollified. 

“ And, mother,” said Don John, “ may 
we have two more chairs for the play- 
room? I told you last week that we had 
got a Fetch.” 

“ And I did not know what you meant, 
Don John.” 

“Why, mother, you must have noticed 
that when droll or ridiculous anecdotes 
are invented for the papers, or told in 
books, they are often palmed off on peo- 
ple who had nothing at all to do with 
them. Well, we have invented two char- 
acters. We actthem. And we palm off 
our funny things that we say upon them. 
They are Fetches of our own imagination, 
mother.” 

“What do they want with chairs, 
then?” 

“Now, mother, it’s not fair to laugh. 
Why, we have a séance twice a week; we 
keep minutes of it. Our Fetch is fre- 
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quently called to the chair, so we want 
one, to pretend that he is in it.” 

“ Ah, I see.” 

“ Robert Fetch Fetch, Esq.; that’s his 
name. We have pretended a large house 
for him in the rectory glebe. It seems 
quite odd to go there and find nothing in 
it. And Fanny Fetch is his old cousin, 
who lives with him.” 

“ And you want a chair for her, too?” 

“Oh, yes, that we may know where she 
is sitting. Of course their chairs will not 
appear to us to be empty. When we act 
them and do their voices, you cannot 
think how real they seem.” 

“ You'll come and hear the séance some- 
times, won’t you, mother?” asked Naomi. 

“ Certainly.” 

‘You'll like them much better than our 
charades ; for sometimes, you know, you 
think those are rather long.” 

“] have thought so once or twice when 
they lasted more than an hour.” 

“ Well, it takes a long time to dress up; 
but mayn’t we have the two chairs? It’s 
very awkward for our Fetches to have to 
sit upon stools.” 

“You may take two chairs out of the 
blue bedroom.” 

“Oh, thank you, mother; and you shall 
see every bit of the ghost acted before 
tea,” cried Lancy, with effusive gratitude. 

He wagged his longest finger. 

“It’sajollyone. ‘Uncle Fem, as you've 
brought me up’?—mind, I’m to do the 
ghost, Naomi. ‘Uncle Fem, as you've 
brought me up.” 

Here Lancy, delighted at the prospect, 
- turned head over heels, and the young 
people shortly departed together. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
THE MORAL ELEMENT IN LITERATURE.* 


I was reading the other day —if you 
will permit me to start with a brief per- 
sonal reference —an article: written by 
the finest of our living critics. Whilst 
following his remarks with complete sym- 
pathy, I was brought to a stand by find- 
ing myself cited as an advocate of a 
theory which the critic pronounced, —_ 
rightly, in my judgment, to be absurd. 
This theor , to put it briefly, was that the 
literary value of a nee poet might be 
fairly estimated by the scientific value of 
his ethical teaching. Now it is my opin- 
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ion that in the forum of literature it is a 
crime to be misunderstood and a folly to 
explain. If one’s meaning is so badly 
expressed as to be unintelligible to a can- 
did and acute critic, it must certainly be 
one’s own fault; and the attempt to put 
oneself right by amending and qualify- 
ing the original statement is only produc- 
tive of intricate and wearisome wran- 
glings. It is better to submit in silence 
to the implied rebuff, and try to speak 
more plainly the next time. Accordingly 
I only mention this little incident by way 
of introducing the remark that an attempt 
at such plain speaking may not be without 
interest. The question involved may 
briefly be stated thus: How far is our 
estimate of the moral worth of a writer 
relevant in forming a judgment of his 
esthetic value? The principles which I 
shall attempt to lay down are very simple 
and commonplace. Happily that is pretty 
generally the case in regard to ethical 
problems. I have no ambition to be orig- 
inal in my views of morality; for I hold 
that the old doctrines as to what is right 
or wrong are, on the whole, remarkably 
sound. Still I have had to recognize the 
fact that one is liable to be misunderstood 
even in stating very simple theories ; and, 
moreover, a good deal has been said by 
various schools of criticism which, to my 
thinking, tends rather to perplex the whole 
question. Certain humorists, for exam- 
ple, chose to maintain that there is no 
relation whatever between art and moral- 
ity; which meant, it would seem, if it 
meant anything, that one might say that 
a man’s writings were those of a beast 
and a blackguard without committing one- 
self to any opinion about their literary 
value. Offences to the moral sense were 
not to count, though all other instincts 
were to be respected. Inreality, perhaps, 
it meant that the writer knew that he gave 
offence to the decent part of mankind, 
and that he did not care. This might 
pass for a congenial joke. When, how- 
ever, the doctrine was seriously taken up 
by pedantic disciples, and converted into 
a sham te pga canon, it gave rise 
to a good deal of wearisome cant, which 
may be left to the tender mercies of con- 
temporary satirists; and, on the other 
hand, some critics, who profess to take a 
high moral tone, often make tacit assump- 
tions which would condemn every great 
writer from AZschylus to M. Victor Hugo. 
They would revive the old bigotry which 
banished all poets, playwrights, and nov- 
elists from the sphere of permitted read- 
ing, and sentence all future writers to 
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wear a livery of respectable drab, and 
confine their energies to the production 
of tracts and sermons. Nothing, to my 
thinking — and, I fancy, to that of most 
people —could be in the long run less 
conducive to the morality which it was 
supposed to encourage. 

I do not wish to wander into contro- 
versy. I would much rather start from 
opinions in which we can all agree; and 
I will begin by observing that there is 
one sense in which we may all agree to 
put the moralist out of court. We shall 
agree, that is, that the good, old-fashioned 
practice of regarding a neat little moral 
as the final cause of every work of art, 
was, to say the least, unsatisfactory. An 
old dramatist, who is very fertile in such 
sentiments, may give us a sufficient ex- 
ample of the practice. “May we,” he 
says, at the end of a tragedy, “ make use 
of this great example, and learn from it 
that 


There cannot be a want of power above 
To punish murder and unlawful love !” 


This edifying truth is proved by the rep- 
resentation of a sinner brought to repent- 
ance by the appearance of his son’s ghost, 
half naked and full of wounds, and lead- 
ing in the shadow of a lady with a leprous 
face; after which, he has just time to 
confess his sin before being struck dead 
by a flash of lightning. It does not re- 
quire any great logical acuteness to dis- 
cover the weakness of the argument. To 
say nothing of the rarity of ghosts, the 
method of reasoning is clearly defective. 
The fact that a particular murder has 
come out does not prove the universal 
proposition, “All murder will out.” If 
neither murder nor discovery are facts, 
they cannot possibly prove anything ; and, 
in any case, the moral objection to a 
crime is not that it will be found out, but 
that it is intrinsically pernicious. We 
can only smile at the waiveté of our an- 
cestors who used to commend some very 
questionable works of art by tagging to 
them these quaint little morals; and we 
will abandon the practice to the writers 
of edifying tracts, with the advice that 
they should not use the expedient too 
freely. But more refined forms of the 
same fallacy still find favor with some 
writers; for what is called “the novel 
with a purpose ” is not yet extinct, though 
it has been Jong exposed to a heavy fire 
of ridicule. We still have books which 
are outwardly fictions, but inwardly and 
substantially tracts in favor of a religious 
dogma, or pamphlets in support of a po- 





litical theory. We find ourselves some- 
how tricked into an argumentative and 
statistical discussion ; we resent the un- 
fairness of the method, and are vexed at 
being baulked of our proposed engage- 
ment. I don’t know how many people in 
these days have ever tried to read Miss 
Martineau’s “Illustrations of Political 
Economy,” or have suffered the annoy- 
ance of finding that a promising story of 
artisan life in the north is nothing but a 
covert exposition of the orthodox eco- 
nomical doctrine of the wages funds. 
That is a typical instance of the worst 
ossible case of an unhallowed alliance 
etween the artistic and scientific meth- 
ods, which leads to the degradation of 
both, though we are almost cheated into 
admiration by the heroic audacity which 
tried to convert the “dismal science” 
into the raw material of romance. We 
may find illustrations of the principle 
more instructive in some ways, because 
the error is less palpably absurd, in some 
of Dickens’s fictions. Take, for exam- 
ple, his assault upon the Circumlocution 
Office, which purports to be the transla- 
tion into fiction of some of Mr. Carlyle’s 
eloquent denunciations of red tape, and 
of “the miserable creatures having the 
honor to be.” Let us take for granted 
that Dickens was perfectly right in his 
doctrine; let us admit, too, that it is a 
perfectly legitimate end of fiction to give 
the most graphic picture possible of vary- 
ing phases of social life. Dickens was 
as fully justified in describing the En- 
glish governing classes as Scott, for ex- 
ample, in giving his inimitable types of 
Scotch peasantry, or Balzac in portraying 
the corrupt society which flourished in the 
Paris of his day. Nobody, we may again 
admit, could read Scott without under- 
standing better than he would do from 
many volumes of political philosophy 
what was the real strength and weakness 
of Scott’s countrymen ; nor, again, is it 
possible to become acquainted with Ras- 
tignac or the Pére Goriot without learn- 
ing a great deal as to the sources of polit- 
ical weakness under the old régime in 
France. Both Scott and Balzac, and 
Dickens himself, when he was discharg- 
ing his proper function, threw much light 
upon facts which every statesman should 
take into account. But when the novelist 
tries to invade the province of the states- 
man, and is really writing in order tc 
justify some pet theory, he makes the 
blunder which deprives this part of Dick- 
ens of all serious value. It is thorough-y 
unsatisfactory artistically, because we feel 
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that the personages whom he holds up to 
ridicule are caricatures — absurd and im- 
possible beings, who can reveal nothing 
to us because they never existed. The 
British official may be as blundering and 
pedantic as you please; but he is, at of 
rate, a human being, a creature with intel- 
lect and affections like our own: if you 
prick him, he will bleed; if you tickle 
him, he will laugh. _ And the really great 
artist cannot help remembering this, and 
therefore making you understand his 
Shylock even when he is intending to 
make him thoroughly hateful. That was 
just the kind of self-restraint of which 
Dickens was incapable, and which there- 
fore leads him to paint mere monsters as 
unlike any possible being as the figures 
which Gilray and Rowlandson put to 
represent Napoleon or Pitt. And, of 
course, the same fault is as injurious in a 
logical sense; for the real problem is 
(assuming the accuracy of the facts) how 
does it come to pass that honorable and 
intelligent men, such as we know many 
English officials to be, come to make such 
a mess of it? And Dickens, when he 
once permits himself to describe them as 
being not men at all, but mere puppets 
pulled by the satirist’s wires, virtuall 
leaves the problem altogether cmnvewel. 
He utters a shrill scream of impatience, 
instead of giving us a fair diagnosis of 
the social disease; and therefore you can 
learn incomparably more from writers 
who had no thought of any political doc- 
trine at all, but who were simply anxious 
to paint men as they saw them. 

Hence we may, I think, define the 
objection to such work a little more accu- 
rately. It implies a confusion of func- 
tions. An astronomical diagram is a very 
good thing in its place, and so is a pic- 
ture of the heavenly bodies; but if you 
try to put either in the place of the other, 
or to combine the two in one, you are 
pretty certain to make a disastrous mud- 
dle of the result. The novelist, as Field- 
ing often tells us, is the true historian of 
the time. He tries to show us, as clearly 
as his powers allow, the real moving forces 
in the great tragi-comedy of human life. 
He has to make the world intelligible to 
us, and the deeper and truer his insight, 
the greater his permanent power. So 
far his attitude is the same as that of 
the scientific observer or the philosophic 
reasoner. And this — without going fur- 


‘ther for the moment —is enough to con- 


‘demn the disguised pamphlets which are 


talled novels with a purpose. For pur- 
pose of this kind is inconsistent with that 





spontaneity which is the most obvious 
and essential condition of artistic suc- 
cess. There is, as we are rightly told, 
only one sufficient excuse for writing 
poetry — the fact, namely, that you cannot 
help it. The poet should be under an 
over-mastering impulse which compels 
him to seek relief in utterance, and, for 
the moment at least, he should be under 
no other impulse. He should spéak be- 
cause his heart burns within him, and 
because, whilst he keeps silence, it is pain 
and grief to him. That is the test of 
genuine inspiration, and his art consists 
in such a selection and combination of 
his materials as can present his ideas in 
the most effective and striking form. But 
so soon as he is writing with a purpose — 
to advocate female suffrage or a better 
observance of the Sabbath, ora change in 
our administrative system —he is nar- 
rowing and lowering his aim. He is 
forced by the conditions of his art to give 
us a story of the lives and fortunes of 
concrete human beings. He should lay 
bare —as far as he can —the true play 
of passion, make intelligible the develop- 
ment of character, and invite our tears 
and smiles by our interest in his typical 
characters. The main interest of any 
real study of life can never consist in its 
bearing upon some particular political 
problem. And so far as we feel that the 
writer’s interest is really in that minor 
problem and not in the deeper and 
more permanent interests involved, we 
feel also that the true centre of inter- 
est is displaced. The author has created 
his characters, not because he was in- 
terested in them, or in his fellows gen- 
erally, but because he was interested 
about some pet crotchet of his own. 
He is really manufacturing evidence for 
an imaginary blue-book, or trying to in- 
sinuate into us a belief in a table of sta- 
tistical information. The true centre of 
interest is, in his mind, the least interest- 
ing part of the work, and therefore fails 
to interest us. And, of course, charac- 
ters manufactured for such a purpose, 
and in the interests of a collateral theory, 
tend to become mere caricatures, for that 
which is incidental is exaggerated at the 
cost of that which is really essential. 

The conclusion, then, is that a poet 
should not have the same purpose as the 
politician or the economist, but certainly 
not that he should have no purpose. 


‘To have no purpose is simply not to be 


a reasoning being. Every man must of 
= have some purpose in his ac- 
tions. Even the poet—if I may say so 














—may rightly aim at making a little 
money by his poetry. If he writes sim- 
ply with a view to making money, his 
poetry will probably be worthless; but, 
like other men, he has to live, to pay his 
bills, and to support his family; and he 
ought to consider whether he is justified 
by those circumstances in yielding to or 
in cultivating the poetic impulse. And, 
still more, he may certainly consider 
whether on the whole his poetry is likel 

to be at least harmless to the world. 
When a man has composed his epic poem, 
the — always arises whether it 
would not be wise to put it in the fire; 
and that question, I need hardly say, is 
generally decided in the wrong way. All 
that we mean, therefore, by objecting to 
a purpose is that in the art of composi- 
tion a man’s whole purpose should be to 
utter his assertions in the most perfect 
and vigorous way possible, and not the 
attainment of any special practical aim. 
And this condition follows from the very 
nature of the performance; for, in truth, 
a genuine work of art can be no more 
limited to any such particular end than a 
history of real facts. It is as absurd to 
ask what is the moral of “Faust” or 
“Hamlet” as to ask what is the moral 
of the history of Napoleon. That is not 
because there is no moral, but because 
there are infinite morals. The politician, 
the moralist, the physiologist, and so 
forth, will each find their own moral in 
the story of Napoleon, according to the 
special point of view from which they 
regard it. The historian must give the 
facts as fully and impartially, and leave it 
to others to apply the innumerable morals 
with which the facts are pregnant; and 
so far as he descends from that level he 
becomes, like too many historians, a mere 
party pamphleteer. If he discharges his 
duty worthily, he is stating facts which 
may be of the most critical importance in 
deciding the value of specific theories, 
but it is not his duty to write from the 
point of view of any such particular 
theory. The imaginative writer is so far 
in the same position, and if he does not 
deal with the facts of a real history, and 
therefore does not in the same way sup- 
ply materials to the scientific reasoner, 
he has a prerogative of a different kind. 
He “proves” nothing, you say, and yet 
in another sense he proves a great deal, 
and even proves it to demonstration. He 
proves, and proves beyond a doubt, that 
certain modes of feeling or types of char- 
acter are beautiful or hideous. “ Para- 
dise Lost,” as the proverbial senior 
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wrangler remarked, proved nothing: that 
is, it did not prove the truth of Milton’s 
cosmogony or of his peculiar doctrines 
about predestination. Clearly not, but jit 
did prove beyond cavil the grandeur of 
certain great moral conceptions, and 
the strength which a great intellect might 
draw from certain religious beliefs. And 
so, to take a lower instance, it is quite 
true that Addison, for example, did not 
prove the value of a particular set of 
political institutions when he drew Sir 
Roger de Coverley, but he did show what 
a charm might be found in the charac- 
ter of a simple-minded and kindly squire 
under the old régime. This would cer- 
tainly not show that the contemporary 
system of county franchise was right or 
wrong, but it revealed certain social 
truths which any statesman bent upon 
reform would do well to take into account. 

This, it is easy to observe, is rather a 
strained use of the word “proof.” I ad- 
mit the plausibility of the criticism, and I 
will not go into metaphysical inquiries to 
ask whether the use of the word be legiti- 
mate. At any rate it may illustrate the 
legitimate function of the imaginative 
writer in regard to such truths. He re- 
veals to us certain aspects of the world 
in which we live and the men who live in 
it. If these revelations can be called 
proofs, they must be considered as proofs 
which do not proceed beyond the truths 
capable of being proved by direct intui- 
tion. He shows us certain facts as they 


appear to him. If we are so constituted - 


as to be unable to see what he sees, he can 
gono further. He cannot proceed to ar- 
gue and analyze, and apply an elaborate 
logical apparatus. There is the truth, and 
we must make what we canof it. But,on 
the other hand, so far as we are in sym- 
pathy with him, the proof —if it be a 
proof —has all the cogency of direct 
vision. He has couched our dull eyes, 
drawn back the veil which hid us from the 
certain aspect of the world, and hencefor- 
ward our views of life and the world will 
be more or less changed, because the bare 
scaffolding of fact which we previously 
saw will now be seen in the light of keener 
perceptions than our own. 

And now, to come a little nearer to our 
special problem, we must ask in what 
sense and how far the valuc of this artis- 
tic revelation may |e dependent upon tie 
moral quaiities of the seer; aad J shall 
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to the rules of logical strategy, I shall 
venture to answer it dogmatically. To 
me, at least, it seems that literature may 
be sufficiently regarded as simply one form 
of personal intercourse. It is a subordi- 
nate question whether I know a man 
through his books, or hear him discourse 
to me viva voce, or tal to him in ordinary 
society; the only difference is, that in a 
man’s books, if they are good for any- 
thing, I expect to have the highest part of 
the man,—the refined essence of his 
thoughts, and his most confidential com- 
munications. In talking to a man at a 
dinner-party I am distracted by consider- 
ations as to the way in which he parts his 
hair or uses his knife and fork, or am 
treated to an exposition of his views upon 
the relative merits of hock and claret. It 
would be prudish to deny that such topics 
are often exceedingly interesting. But 
even at a dinner-party I desire more than 
this, and in either mode of intercourse, the 
higher and the lower, I am equally putting 
myself within the sphere of that indefina- 
ble personal influence which acts in a 
thousand subtle and inexplicable ways, 
and, more by direct sympathy or antipathy 
than by producing any agit and calcu- 
lable effect. To sum up the influence and 
to analyze its modes of operation, is sim- 
ply impossible. When I know a man, 
especially if he attracts my love or rever- 
ence, I am influenced, or, in other words, 
my whole character is more or less modi- 
fied. I have breathed a new intellectual 
atmosphere, and my constitution is affect- 
ed by the materials which I have uncon- 
sciously assimilated. I may, of course, 
treat a man as I treat a book of reference; 
that is, 1 may simply acquire from him a 
certain amount of definite information — 
true or false; I may, again, treat him as I 
treat a scientific treatise — that is, 1 may 
argue with him till I am more thoroughly 
persuaded of the truth of my own opinions. 
The man who affects me in such ways is 
so far useful or the reverse, and I proba- 
bly consider him, to use the irreverent 
phrase, as a mere “book in breeches.” 
The phrase is irreverent, because a book 
does something more, and that something 
corresponds to the other kind of personal 
power, which, generally speaking, is of 
incomparably greater importance. When 
we have summed up all the facts and argu- 
ments which a teacher has transferred into 
our minds, we have only accounted for the 
lowest part of his influence, and it is the 
part beyond all others which corresponds 
to the true teaching of a great imaginative 
intellect. We learn much more even 





from a philosopher by our sympathy with 
his modes of thinking and feeling than 
from the particular formule which he 
inculcates; and in the case of a great 
poet, this kind of influence is the essential 
and all-important. 

The influence is just the same, I will 
observe in passing, whether the teacher 
belongs to what is called the objective or 
subjective class. It is the man Shake- 
speare who really influences us in read- 
ing “ Hamlet” and “ Othello,” and not the 
less because critics generally repeat the 
assertion that we know very little of a 
man who retires so carefully behind his 
characters. We have, it is true, next to 
nothing of the kind of information about 
Shakespeare which Boswell gave us about 
Johnson. But surely we know a good 
deal about a man if we know only this — 
that he is capable of sympathizing impar- 
tially with a vast variety of characters ; 
and in some very important respects, it 
seems to me that we know even more of 
Shakespeare than of Johnson. If we 
know less of his domestic relations and 
his taste in cookery, we know what he felt 
and thought about some of the most pro- 
foundly interesting of all the problems of 
life. But, whether we have or have not 
framed any theory as to Shakespeare’s 
personality, and have or have not con- 
structed a theory of the man from his 
books, it is not the less the man who really 
influences us. For what really impresses 
us in Shakespeare, or in any great writer, 
is the extraordinary force and vividness 
with which he has embodied certain gen- 
eral truths and deep emotions; and his 
power of achieving that feat clearly de- 
pended upon his own emotional and in- 
tellectual temperament. The nature of 
the influence is not the less clear that it 
acts as from behind a cloud. 

The ultimate nature of any personal 
influence is, I say, beyond our feeble 
powers of analysis. It must, of course, 
always depend partly upon our personal 
idiosyncrasy: we like or hate Dr. Fell 
without being able to say why. But so 
far as it is independent of such variable 
fancies, so far as your great men are able 
to influence men in all ages and countries, 
we should say in very general terms that 
the influence depends upon a man’s total 
power, upon his intellectual and emotional 
vigor, upon the strength of his passions, 
the clearness of his reason, the delicacy 
of his perceptions, the general harmony 
of faculties so co-ordinated and correlated 
as to give unity and consistency to his 
whole life and character. Briefly, the 
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man is greater so far as he corresponds 
to the highest type of man conceivable, 
or represents the very utmost that can be 
got out of human flesh and blood. This 
is the standard — vague enough, in all 
conscience — by which we measure the 
magnitude of the great luminaries of the 
intellectual heavens. But we cannot take 
any narrower standard, and indefinite as 
it is, it is clear enough to suggest some 
obvious inferences. For we may notice, 
in the first place, that if by morality you 
mean spontaneous obedience to a certain 
code of rules —a dislike to lying, stealing, 
drunkenness, and so forth, the possession 
of any such qualities is an utterly inade- 
quate measure of a man’s total excellence. 
Some of the best, nay, some of the most 
attractive men I have ever known, have 
been specimens of the great class, dunce. 
Stupidity does not necessarily imply wick- 
edness. I have known a man to whom 
the Latin grammar was an impenetrable 
jungle of insurmountable difficulties, who 
was yet one of the purest, the kindest, 
and most lovable of human beings. Con- 
sidering how many men, according to high 
authority, fall under the description fool, 
it is happy that we need not therefore set 
them down as knaves. And, conversely, 
I have known some most brilliant and 
fascinating companions whom I would 
not trust unreservedly with my spoons, 
and whom, perhaps, I should introduce 
with some scruple to the more delicately- 
minded part of the species. For all this, 
I prefer to have for a friend — specially 
for a friend who is to influence my char- 
acter —a man with two or more ideas in 
his head, and, if possible, 1 should like to 
feel that I might leave him alone in my 
library or my cellar without having after- 
wards to count my books or my bottles. 
Now, as I have said, I measure the 
worth of a book by the worth of the friend 
whom it reveals to me. And, putting 
aside the personal affinities which may. 
determine us to love one man better than 
another without affecting our estimate of 
his intrinsic value, I further say that the 
worth of the author is in proportion to his 
whole intellectual force. Physicists com- 
pare machines in respect of the amount 
of energy stored up in them, or, as they 
say, by the number of foot-pounds of work 
done. There is no such thing as a spirit- 
ual foot-pound. If there were, it might 
give us a measure. As there is not, I can 
only say vaguely that the value of a great 
writer is measured by the amount of 
energy which he represents and by the 
vigor of his impact upon the world of 





thought. That is to say, again, it is pro- 
portioned to his strength, remembering 
that in this sense delicacy is itself a form 
of strength; for the clumsiness which 
wastes power is as prejudicial as the 
weakness which implies absolute defect 
of power. What, then, has become ‘of 
the moral test? Simply this, I imagine. 
Without going into disputed ethical ques- 
tions, we may adopt the old and profound 
conception, according to which morality 
may be regarded as being a kind of health; 
or, if you will, as being in the sphere of 
thought and feeling what health is in the 
material sphere. Morality is not coinci- 
dent with health in this sense of the word, 
for there are many defects and shortcom- 
ings of the spiritual nature which do not 
imply immorality. But the converse re- 
mains true. To say that a man is immoral 
is so far to say that he is in some way 
spiritually diseased; that his mental and 
material organization is somehow out of 
joint; that some of his instincts are de- 
fective or perverted, and therefore that 
the vital functions are not being properly 
discharged. And therefore, as every dis- 
ease is so far a source of weakness or 
deficient vitality, this is pre-eminently 
true of those diseases of which the ex- 
ternal symptom isimmorality. Or, taking 
the opposite case, what we call a fine 
moral sense is a proof that the whole 
organization is working soundly and is in 
the highest condition of intellectual train- 
ing. 

Thus, to start from this analogy, I ad- 
mire an athlete primarily and simply for 
his strength and agility, for the ease with 
which he can perform any given feat, 
and for the force which he can apply to 
achieve a great labor. I may not even 
ask whether he is or is not healthy, but I 
admire him for performances of which 
thorough bodily health is an essential 
condition. The man may be diseased in 
some way which does not affect his par- 
ticular performance; or he may be thor- 
oughly healthy and yet unable to achieve 
any considerable feat; or, again, his very 
strength in particular directions may lead 
to the development of morbid states. 
Still nobody would deny that a thoroughly 
healthy state of body is the normal and 
most essential condition of athletic excel- 
lence. And just the same things may be 
said of what we call spiritual and intel- 
lectual health ; though the complexity and 
uncertainty of that irritating compound 
known as human nature, often lead to 
still more anomalous results in the higher 
sphere. So, for example, a man may, as 
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I have said, be stupid and yet mney 
healthy in mind. Health is not a sufh- 
cient, though it is generally a necessary, 
condition of excellence. Or he may com- 
bine the most admirable powers in some 
directions with debasing and shameful 
because morbid instincts in other direc- 
tions. He may be a subtle logician and 
yet thoroughly heartless. If so, he may 
write an excellent. treatise upon formal 
logic, though he will probably be a bad 
poet. In any case, his heartlessness is 
so far a defect and a source of weakness 
as well as of immorality. Or, again, it is 
so common acase that some people re- 
gard it as the normal case, that great 
powers of a certain kind predispose a man 
to certain intellectual diseases. This I 
believe to be true and important, in a 
sense. I can only say at present that, so 
far as the disease exists, it is always a 
source of weakness, and that the highest 
— of any kind are perfectly compati- 

le with, and indeed can ef be fully 
developed in association with, the highest 
conceivable health. So, to take an ob- 
vious case, Cowper’s extreme sensibility 
made him a poet and helped to drive him 
mad. Still, as far as it drove him mad, it 
distorted his perceptions and marred his 
poetry. Some great men have been as 
sensitive as Cowper, and yet have been 
thoroughly good men of business as well 
as men of genius. That genius has its 
special dangers is a doctrine which I am 
certainly not inclined to dispute; but un- 
til you can prove— what is to my mind 
the very reverse of the truth—that it 
essentially implies disease, we may still 
hold the doctrine which I take to lie at 
the foundation of all sound doctrine upon 
this subject, that the highest powers can 
only reach their fullest development in a 
thoroughly healthy organism, using health 
in the widest possible sense, which there- 
fore includes moral health. It may be as 
well to illustrate the application of this 
theory to our particular problem by some 
of the most familiar cases. 

In the first place, there is a wide sphere 
of literary art to which moral doctrines 
have no direct application. It is some- 
times asked, for example, what has mo- 
rality to do with such poems as Cole- 
ridge’s “ Christabel ” and “ Kubla Khan,” 
or Keats’s “ Hyperion,” or Milton’s “ Ly- 
cidas”? They are admirable because 
they are the utterances of nobly endowed 
natures, implying marvellous richness of 
emotion, delicate perception of all the 
harmonies of language, command of all 
the resources of poetic association, and so 
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forth. But it would be as idle to talk of 
the moral of such poems as to ask for the 
moral of a magnificent piece of music. 
To all this I fully agree, and I will add 
that such work could only be condemned 
by those who think — as some great men 
have thought — that in a world where so 
much evil has to be encountered, all purely 
zsthetic indulgence should be forbidden. 
This is virtually to hold that morality is 
not only good, but the sole good. As to 
my mind it is truer to say that morality 
is ultimately admirable because it is a 
condition of happiness, than to reverse 
the order of thought, I certainly do not 
share this theory. I hold, on the con- 
trary, the commonplace doctrine that 
everything which makes the world brighter 
and more beautiful is so far a good thing, 
and that all innocent enjoyment should be 
encouraged. And, therefore, the only 
question which the moralist has to ask is 
whether the enjoyment is in fact innocent. 
It is innocent, again, if it does not imply 
any morbid sentiment. We may, there- 
fore, say that morality has a certain nega- 
tive relation to such work, in so far as it 
is true that the great poets in question do 
not appeal to any degrading emotions. 
When Coleridge wrote “ Kubla Khan,” he 
was thinking as little of morality, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, as he was 
thinking of mathematics and _ political 
economy. We can only say that a man 
of impure mind might possibly have in- 
troduced into such a poem something 
which would have jarred upon the moral 
sense. But this, in such a question, is a 
rather far-fetched and remote considera- 
tion. It is more relevant in regard to 
another great class of poetry, which will 
probably last as long as the world con- 
tinues. It is applicable to any of the 
innumerable singers who have “ panted 
forth a flood of rapture,” more or less 
“divine,” “in praise of love and wine.” 
A critic must belong to a very ascetic 
school of morality indeed who would con- 
demn such poetry as immoral; and, for 
my part, I sincerely hope that young men 
and young women will go on falling in 
love with each other for a considerable 
time to come, and will be always making 
the fresh discovery that “love” rhymes 
to “dove,” and making use of it in the 
composition of a quantity of verses, the 
vast majority of which, I must also hope, 
will find a speedy euthanasia. I only say 
that such poetry is admirable in propor- 
tion to the strength, sincerity, and nobil- 
ity of the passion. That which makes a 


Burns, for example, incomparably supe- 
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rior as a writer of love-songs to such a 
sparkling versifier as Tom Moore, is the 
masculine force of intellect and emotion 
which they display. But we may add 
that the poetry is the finer, as it implies a 
chivalrous and pure-minded passion, and 
a width of tender sympathy with all hu- 
man feeling, and that vice manifests itself 
by narrowing and lowering the range of 
sentiment as well as by giving a coarser 
form to the utterance. The esthetic 
judgment includes far more than the 
strictly moral judgment; but the moral 
judgment coincides, so far as it goes, with 
the esthetic. 

Hence, briefly speaking, poetry is great 
as it is the utterance of the loftiest and 
most richly endowed natures ; as it is such 
as no one could have written unless he 
had been a man of high character and 
delicate feeling, and can impregnate his 
work with the magical attraction which is 
only derivable from contact with such 
men. The poet, like the man, is lower in 
rank, so far as he is wanting in sincerity, 
and therefore puts us off with sham con- 
ventional phrases; or wanting in purity 
of feeling, and therefore incapable of 
appreciating the purest essences of char- 
acter; or in tenderness of heart and 
quickness of sympathy, and therefore in- 
capable of exercising that potent and yet 
lenient sway over our affections in which 
Johnson rightly found the ultimate secret 
of Goldsmith’s literary excellence. Gold- 
smith’s power, you may retort, was not 
due to the goodness of his heart, but to 
the fineness of his workmanship and the 
perfection of his powers of expression. 
That, I think, is about as reasonable as 
to say that a great painter owes his power 
not to his eye for color, but to the merit 
of his technical execution. No doubt, 
the technical instrument is essential to 
the artist, but it is useless unless it has 
something to express. And the fineness 
of Goldsmith’s literary execution was 
merely one aspect of a delicate organi- 
zation which included an emotional as 
well as an intellectual subtlety. The two 
powers are but different applications of 
the same quality. Literary work may be 
as clever as you please, and unite the 
highest admiration of the authorized 
critics of such qualities; but that which 
gives it charm, and makes it capable of 
reaching the hearts of mankind, is the 
underlying tenderness and delicacy of the 
emotional sentiment. 

This could hardly be better illustrated 
than by the famous controversy in which 
—as we all remember from Macaulay’s 





brilliant article — the High-Church par- 
son Collier triumphed over all the wits 
and poets of his day. The arguments 
used by Collier and his supporters were 
often crude enough. They naturally pro- 
voked a protest from such critics, for ex- 
ample, as Lamb and Hazlitt, who enjoyed 
Congreve’s or Wycherley’s wit, and did 
not like to be called immoral for their 
taste. Lamb’s familiar argument in de- 
fence of the dramatists has its value 
against some such criticisms. The Mira- 
bels, and Witwoulds, and Manlys, he 
urged, lived in such a fictitious world that 
it was sheer pedantry to judge of them by 
moral rules. If they made a mock of 
marriage, for example, we are always to 
remember that they did not really exist 
and were therefore laughing at a law not 
applicable to imaginary beings. We may 
agree, for the sake of argument, that the 
theory might hold water in regard to 
some imaginary worlds. Mere sylphs 
and gnomes, even if they choose to mas- 
querade in mys tog I costumes, are not 
held to respect our observances. But the 
argument seems to me at least to fail 
curiously as applied to these dramatists. 
My objection to them is precisely that the 
world which they represent is a great deal 
too real. Very odd things happen in it, 
it is true; impossible conglomerations of 
intrigue combined to bring the characters 
into collision, and to strike out of them 
the greatest possible number of witty 
repartees. But the world is essentiall 

the prosaic world of the selfish, evulcal, 
unprincipled men about town of the day. 
Its inhabitants are wittier than any real 
beings, but the substance of their wit is 
simply the coarse and brutal sentiment 
which was likely to find favor with the 
rakes of the coffee-houses. The world is 
idealized not by omitting the prose, but by 
leaving out the poetry. Congreve was 
a to amuse ladies who had just 
enough modesty to wear masks at his 
plays, and fine gentlemen who staggered 
into the theatre with brains just suffi- 
ciently clear to appreciate their own senti- 
ments put into smart language. He was 
bound to say nothing which would fly 
over the heads of such an audience or 
cause them to blush for the only thin 

which would make them blush, the acci- 
dental blundering into a really generous 
or romantic sentiment. Of course I do 
not deny that Congreve shows both wit 
and sense; I do not think that he could 
fairly be called a blackguard, a phrase 
which is certainly applicable to Wycher- 
ley; and I will admit that I can find pleas- 
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ure even in some of Wycherley’s black- 
guardly writings ; for, after all, the shrewd 
sense of a keen man of the world, though 
it may not be elevating, is not despicable. 
It is an element in human life with which 
we have to reckon, and if you pay more 
attention to the point with which a senti- 
ment is given, than to the value of the 
sentiment itself, you may admire without 
reserve. But that which is wanting in 
all such works is charm, the charm of 
chivalrous feeling, of hearty laughter, of 
sympathetic good-nature, of interest in 
simple human passion. Where that is 
absent the connoisseur will never be 
able to force his creed upon the simple- 
minded reader, and will vainly try to ex- 
cuse himself by lamentations over the defi- 
cient taste of the poor Philistine for pure 
literature. 

In this matter I hold that the average 
reader is entirely in the right. He does 
not care for Congreve, because no bril- 
liance of phrase will atone for intrinsic 
poverty of thought and meanness of sen- 
timent. But I do not mean to say that 
your uncritical reader is always right in 
these matters. We all know for example 
that the respectable public was shocked 
by Byron’s immorality, and, indeed, is 
still apt to express itself pretty strongly 
about such works as “ Don Juan.” We 
are in a position, it is to be hoped, to 
judge more calmly, and our first remark 
would probably be, that the offence given 
by Byron was in part due to an irrever- 
ence which is not really what it seems. 
It is amusing, for example, to compare 
Byron’s “Vision of Judgment” with the 
poem of the respectable Southey which 
it burlesqued. Southey set down Byron 
as Satanic, undoubtedly Byron deals 
pretty freely with some of the objects of 
Southey’s reverence. But if you ask 
which of the two poems is really the more 
irreverent, there cannot be a doubt that 
Southey is the real offender. For South- 
ey’s quiet identification of the divine ele- 
ment in the universe with poor old George 
III. and his ministers, his calm assump- 
tion that he has a right to speak as the 
authorized mouthpiece of providence, and 
the familiarity which he displays with its 
counsels, are certainly incomparably more 
offensive to any reverent mind than 
Byron’s scornful onslaught upon all the 
respectabilities, and his thorough convic- 
tion that many kings and statesmen 
stripped of their robes and their wigs 
will appear to be very miserable human 
beings. Southey, in short, is respectful 
to the outside shams, whilst Byron’s mock- 





ery, if it shocks the worshippers of the 
symbols, is really far more respectful to 
the realities which the symbols represent. 
If, however, we should try to generalize 
this remark, and unreservedly claim moral 
elevation for Byron, we should be under- 
taking a rather difficult piece of literary 
whitewashing. Without trying to sum up 
a controversy still undecided, I will say 
what is in my view the true criterion. 
We admire Byron not primarily as a 
moralist, nor the reverse, but simply as a 
man of splendid force of mind and char- 
acter, as one endowed with a thoroughly 
masculine intellect, of intense passions 
and generous sympathies, capable of tear- 
ing to pieces the flimsy sophistries and 
sham conventionalities in which the re- 
spectable people of his time had envel- 
oped themselves, and breaking to pieces 
the fetters which they wished to impose 
upon human nature. That is the nobler 
Byron. And if you ask what limits our 
admiration, it is that there was another 
and baser Byron. His literary eminence 
has, I should say, two great drawbacks. 
The first is the insincerity, the affecta- 
tion, the snobbishness, the hungering and 
thirsting for the praises of the very men 
whom he affected to despise, the petty 
delight in the lower kinds of notoriety, 
which marred his life, and shows itself 
equally in the utter unreality of much of 
his poetic declamation. The other great 
fault is the coarseness of nature which 
makes him an ignoble figure beside 
Shelley, to whom, in sheer force of intel- 
lect, he was greatly superior, and which 
gives to his assaults upon cant and hypoc- 
risy the lower tone of the mere sensu- 
alist, when we require the tone of the 
generous advocate of humanrights. The 
Colossus, as every one feels, is of iron 
mixed with clay, and the earthy part of 
the man is at times unpleasantly predom- 
inant. So far, therefore, from admitting 
that we can separate our moral judgment 
of the man from our literary judgment of 
the author, they seem to me to be identi- 
cal; though, happily, the poetry is less 
stained than the life by his baser quali- 
ties. I admire Byron both as man and 
poet, so far as he represents the revolt of 
a nature of magnificent strength against 
cant and hypocrisy and sham morality, 
against loyalty which has become mere 
servility, and patriotism which implies 
indifference to the welfare of mankind, 
or a servile worship of military glory, 
against a conservatism which represents 
only the selfish fears and interests of 
the comfortable, and a religion which has 
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sunk to be mere bigotry and a cowardly 
dread of intellectual freedom. I cease to 
respect him in either character when he 
becomes a mere dandy and lady-killer, as 
he bids for cheap admiration by insincere 
cant, or by pandering to the more debas- 
ing passions. I can pardon, perhaps I 
can enjoy, buffoonery when it is aimed at 
mere prudery and the pedantry of the 
self-styled virtuous: I can respect even 
the cynicism which is the bitterness of a 
noble nature tortured by disappointment 
and remorse. But so far as these ten- 
dencies show blunted perceptions and 
incapacity for appreciating the ennobling 
elements in human life, they are as ob- 
jectionable in the poet as in the man. 
And this may suggest a remark upon 
one commonplace of modern criticism. 
The literary equivalent of moral degrada- 
tion is blunted feeling; the loss of the 
delicate perception which enables a man 
to distinguish between exalted passion 
and brutish appetite, and disqualifies him 
from dealing with the highest problems 
of human nature, as a deficient sense of 
color would disqualify a man for painting 
a sunset, or a lovely complexion. This 
gives the true meaning, I think, of the 
modern complaints about what is called 
sensationalism. It is, indeed, a curiosity 
of criticism that the same people who 
profess an idolatrous veneration for 
Shakespeare complain of any modern 
writer for dealing with the passions which 
supply the motive of “ Othello” or “ Ham- 
let.” We profess to admire the Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, who sometimes kill 
so many of their characters that they 
scarcely leave enough actors standing to 
carry off the dead bodies, and yet I have 
seen the morality of Dickens compared 
with that of Scott by counting the num- 
ber of murders in two of their novels. 
Sensationalism is the name of a bad qual- 
ity, not so far as it indicates that a writer 
takes into account the crimes and horrors 
and evil passions of our time; but so far 
as it means that he deals with them as 
the man of blunted feeling deals with 
them; that is to say, as he makes the 
sense of raw, undisguised horror supply 
his own want of sentiment. When poor 
Edgar Poe, a man undoubtedly of some 
rare and fine qualities, had to write with 
exhausted faculties, he had recourse toa 
very simple expedient. He introduced a 
decaying dead body, or a whole shipful of 
bodies. That is, he could not appeal to 
your sympathies, but he could turn your 
stomach. Devices of this kind imply, 
not power, but the absence of power. 





~ ey can be impressive in this way, 
and the most commonplace newspaper 
reporter might find, within a mile of this 
place, materials enough for exciting a 
deeper sense of horror and disgust than 
any which could be produced by Shake- 
speare. The true inference, however, is 
not that a great writer is never to deal 
with such materials as excite pity or hor- 
ror. Inaworld where good iad oll are 
so intricately blended, where we have so 
many causes for sorrow and sympathy, 
the greatest men will be most profoundly 
sensitive to the sadness of she world, 
and will often set before us the darker 
and more terrible phases of human na- 
ture. But the real interest, so far as it is 
truly artistic in nature, is not that aspect 
of the horrible which is visible to every 
commonplace observer, but the thoughts 
and feelings which it excites in the great 
mind and the noble nature. Even in the 
most purely dramatic representation, the 
dramatist is, as I have said, really pres- 
ent, and without obtruding himself, is 
really teaching us how to look at the dark 
side of the world. He descends to bea 
mere sensationalist whenever the interest 
is derived purely from the objects which 
he describes and nct from the light cast 
upon them by his intellect. And, there- 
fore, a tendency to deal in the purely 
disgusting, in representing objects so 
hideous in themselves that they over- 
power any attempt at artistic treatment, 
is generally a proof of the presence of a 
baser element in the describer. 

I will not here try to develop this con- 
sideration, or to apply it to certain recent 
developments of the realistic, or natural- 
istic school, as it is called. I may just 
remark that a man may conceivably deal 
even with the disgusting without being 
therefore simply immoral; for he may 
deal with it so as to excite our disgust. 
But I think that the practice is dangerous, 
in so far as the disgust is very apt to be 
reflected upon the writer; and for the 
stronger reason that such a method pan- 
ders to the morbid sentiment, which un- 
fortunately exists as a fact, and which 
induces men to take a degrading pleasure 
in the hideous for its own sake. The 
writer appeals to the brute within us, 
which has not been quite suppressed by 
the growth of civilization. But I am 
anxious to conclude by one other remark. 

I have really dealt with only half the 
subject. I have asked how far a writer’s 
moral qualities affect the value of his 
work; but the effect depends as much 
upon the reader as upon the writer. A 
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man may study the art of medicine to 
learn how to concoct poisons, or how to 
stupefy himself with unwholesome opi- 
ates; and a reader may extract poisonous 
material from writings which produce a 
very wholesome effect upon a healthy 
mind; or, again, he may read very vicious 
writing and derive from it only a greater 
hatred of vice. The problem, therefore, 
as to the intrinsic merit of literary work 
should be followed by an inquiry as to the 
right means of using literature. This in- 
quiry is part of the general theory of edu- 
cation, using that word in the widest pos- 
sible sense. Here I can only suggest a 
brief hint as to the bearing of the princi- 
ples stated. 

The true service which any great writer 
renders to his age is not to be summed up 
by calculating the amount of information, 
as to facts, or the number of verifiable 
theories which he has propounded. He 
is great so far as he has been the mouth- 

iece through which some new and fruit- 
ul idea has been added to the general 
current of thought. If he be a philoso- 
pher, or a man of science, he is great so 
far as he has revealed new and efficient 
methods of inquiry, and applied a stimu- 
lus to our intellectual activity. Ifa poet, 
he is great so far as he has set before us 
some impressive ideal of life, or found 
utterance for the deepest emotions of his 
contemporaries. The stimulus received 
from a great mind acts in countless indi- 
rect ways, and produces an intellectual 
ferment which may lead to results en- 
tirely unforeseen by him, and possibly 
very different from those which he would 
have approved. Now, it is undoubtedly a 
matter of great importance to every one 
capable of intellectual interests that he 
should bring himself into frequent and 
close contact with the great men of all 
times, and especially with the great men 
of our own time; for if such men are ut- 
tering old truths they are yet bringing out 
those aspects, and clothing them in those 
forms, which are most important at the 
present day. Nobody, I need hardly say, 
can appreciate the great issues of the 
time, or sympathize with the great cur- 
rents of thought, who has not been more 
or less at home with the writings of such 
men as Mr. Carlyle, or Cardinal Newman, 
or J. S. Mill, or Mr. Darwin, or Mr. Ten- 
nyson, or Mr. Browning —I will mention 
no one whose name could excite a contro- 
versy. And the service which such men 


render is not that they impress upon us 
some specific moral axiom, or that they 
provide us with additional arguments 





against stealing, lying, or drunkenness ; 
but that they rouse, excite, and elevate our 
whole natures —set us thinking, and 
therefore enable us to escape from the 
fetters of ancient prejudice and worn-out 
platitude, or make us perceive beauty in 
external nature, or set before us new 
ideals of life, to which we should other- 
wise have been indifferent. But we have 
to co-operate in the result, if it is to be of 
any real value. We are not to be passive 
buckets to be pumped into, as Mr. Car- 
lyle puts it, mere receptacles for ready- 
made ideas, but fellow-creatures cuuie 
of being roused into independent activity. 
Now, in this sense, it is difficult to say 
where a man may not find some valuable 
matter. An active-minded man should be 
awake to all the interests of the day, and 
should find food for thought everywhere ; 
he may learn something even from the 
flippant leading article in which a youth 
fresh from college puts all the philoso- 
phers and statesmen of the day in their 
proper places of due subordination to his 
own theories; he may even Jearn some- 
thing as to the ways of thought and feel- 
ing of his neighbors from novels of the 
vapid and sentimental, or purely silly 
order, or from that kind of literature — if 
it deserves the name — which is devoted 
to mere tittle-tattle, or personal scandal ; 
or again, even from some realistic repre- 
sentations of ugly things, which are some- 
times called immoral, because they de- 
scribe those dark places in society, which 
we have agreed not to mention, but which 
may incidentally be useful, in so far as 
they show how hideous such things really 
are. I am often half inclined to think 
that the next best thing to a good book is 
a bad book ; for, after all, the one hopeless 
evil is stagnation of mind. The question, 
however, what will do a man harm or 
good depends very much upon his own 
constitution. And it would be mere ped- 
antry to insist upon any one’s confining 
himself to the higher and severer class of 
literature—to say that he is never to 
condescend to amuse himself with mere 
trifles, or to condescend to take an inter- 
est in contemporary gossip; or what 
would become of half the literary crafts- 
men of the day? All, then, that is to be 
said is this: that to get from literature the 
best that can be got from it, to use books 
as instruments for developing our whole 
natures, the true secret is to select our 
friends judiciously; to become as inti- 
mate as possible with some of the great- 
est thinkers of mankind, and to study the 
works of some great minds until we have 
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been saturated with their influence, and 
have assimilated and made part of our- 
selves the sentiments which they express 
most vigorously. To study literature is 
not merely (as has been said) to know 
what has besa best said by the greatest 
men, but to learn to know those men 
themselves. In so doing, the particular 
moral doctrines which they inculcate, or 
the effect upon our moral nature of their 
teaching, is only a part of the whole influ- 
ence. But still it is a part of no small 
importance ; and the condition upon which 
a man is able to exert such influence is 
a profound interest in those ideas with 
which purely ethical teaching is strictly 
bound up; and, moreover, a capacity for 
feeling rightly and vigorously upon ethical 
questions. In that sense, it is impossible 
ever really to exclude moral considera- 
tions from ezsthetical judgments; though 
it is easy to misapply them, or to overlook 
the importance of other aspects of a man’s 
total influence. To make a poet into a 
simple moralist, a teacher of a certain 
definite code of ethics, is to put him into 
a wrong place, and judge him implicitly 
by an inappropriate criterion; but it is 
pn true that he can only be deprived 
of moral quality if he takes no interest in 
the profoundest and most comprehensive 
topics of human thought and faith; and 
in so far as he has a moral quality, it is 
desirable that it should be a the loftiest 
and purest kind obtainable. 





From Al! The Year Round. 
VISITED ON THE CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER IV. 
GARETH CONQUERS. 


“] SHALL come to see you to-morrow,” 
were Lion’s last words after putting the 
two girls into the fly which was to take 
them home. To Jenny he had simply 
said that her sister was tired, and wanted 
to retire at once; and the girl started up, 
and came away with him on the instant. 
She had two or three dance engagements 
ret unfulfilled; but there was something 
in Lion’s face which, even if it had not 
been Sybil who wanted her, would have 
prevented her from thinking of her own 
pleasures. 

When they reached the cloak-room they 
found Sybil already wrapped in her cloak, 
and sitting in a half cowering attitude 
with such a white, miserable face, that 
Jenny, greatly alarmed, flew to her, asking 





eagerly if she were ill, or if anything had 
happened to make her look so. Sybil 
repulsed her, however. Nothing had hap- 
pened, and nothing was the matter with 
her. She was only tired out and sleepy; 
and she stood up and hurried to the car- 
riage, hardly waiting for Lion to give her 
his arm, and burying herself in the dark- 
est corner of the back seat as if glad to 
find a refuge there. She did not say a 
word to him till Jenny was seated and he 
spoke as I have said, and then she leaned 
quickly forward, answering in a nervous 
hurry quite unlike herself, — 

“ Not to-morrow. I—I shall be too 
tired —too tired to talk. The next day 
— any other time, but not to-morrow.” 

“* Not to-morrow certainly, if you do not 
wish it. The next day, then,” Lion said ; 
and then the fly drove off, and he was left 
standing on the steps. 

For a moment he hesitated as if unde- 
termined whether to re-enter the house or 
not; but a brief reflection decided him in 
the negative. He felt that it would be 
impossible for him to meet Gareth with- 
out an open quarrel; and he dared not 
risk that, with the knowledge that, if he 
did so, Sybil’s name must irretrievably be 
dragged into the question, and her fair 
report suffer in consequence of his hasti- 
ness. Whatever happened, his first duty 
was to shield her. There would be plenty 
of time to deal with Gareth Vane at an- 
other opportunity, if he needed to be dealt 
with at all; but he must see Sybil first, 
and he still trusted to that interview for 
setting everything right. They had never 
had a quarrel yet, nor a misunderstand- 
ing. Other lovers were always having 
little tiffs, and making them up again; 
but, from the beginning of their engage- 
ment till now, their love had flowed on in 
one smooth, unruffled stream, unmarred 
by even the most trifling bickerings or 
jealousies. Surely, surely this their very 
first quarrel was not to be a serious one; 
not to come between two whose affection 
for one another was so stable and deeply 
rooted : yet —if she would only have said 
one comforting word at parting! 

He had been trying to console himself 
with the thoughts first quoted whilst put- 
ting on his hat and coat; but, try as he 
might, the last one would recur to him; 
and though he set out and deliberately 
walked the whole way home, in the hope 
that the physical exercise might tire out 
his mental doubts and questionings, and 
enable him to sleep when he got there, 
the hope was vain. As he lay on his bed 
the image of that graceful girlish figure, 
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now clinging to Gareth Vane’s side, and 
anon standing before himself with face 
averted and fast-flowing tears, rose up 
before him, and filled his mind to the ex- 
clusion of all thoughts of rest ; and when 
the sun rose he was still awake, and mur- 
muring to himself with dry, feverish lips, 

“ How shall I ever get through twenty- 
four hours or more of this? It will drive 
me distracted. Why, a should she 
not let me go to her to-day?” 

He little thought that Sybil’s night had 
been even more weary in its wakefulness 
than his own. All the way home she had 
cowered up in the corner of the carriage, 
shivering from time to time, but not 
speaking, save by a curt negative to 
Jenny’s questions, till the young girl, de- 
barred from active sympathy, but con- 
vinced that something must be seriously 
amiss, was fain to content herself with 
holding one of her sister’s chilly, nervous- 
ly clenched hands, and chafing it gently 
with her own warm fingers. 

Sybil did not pull it away; she was both 
too gentle by nature and too much accus- 
tomed to Jenny’s petting to resent it: but 
neither did me show any pleasure or 
recognition of the caress, and as soon as 
they got tothe house she hurried to her 
room, muttering something about being 
“ fairly tired to death,” and hardly waiting 
to say good-night to her mother, who as 
usual was sitting up for them. 

“The rooms were fearfully hot, and I 
have such a headache I can’t talk. If 
you'll let me, mother, I'll go to bed at 
once,” she said pleadingly; and there 
was an unwonted flush under her eyes 
and tremble in her voice which carried 
out her words, and made Jenny’s sugges- 
tion, that she was thoroughly overdone, 
appear the more likely —even in the eyes 
of Mrs. Dysart, who was usually keen to 
see whatever was wrong. The mother 
shook her head at them both reprovingly, 
and sent them off to their rooms at once, 
declaring that she should not trust them 
to Mrs. Chawler’s chaperonage again, and 
that they must tell her all about it in the 
morning. 

But in the morning only one girl was 
visible. Sybil had been awake all night, 
tossing from side to side in a tumult of 
feeling compounded of fright, shame, re- 
morse, anxiety, and strange, bewildering, 
utterly incomprehensible happiness —a 
happiness which she could not disguise 
even from herself, and which even from 
its very novelty she dared not analyze, 
seeing that every guilty throb of it brought 
a corresponding pang of grief and humil- 


iation. The morning found her utterly 
worn out, and when the maid came in 
with her hot water the poor child turned 
her face to the wall, and begged that the 
blinds might not be drawn up. She 
wanted to sleep a little longer; and would 
Jane ask her mistress not to mind about 
keeping any breakfast for her. She did 
not want any. 

Of course that part of the message was 
not attended to; for some breakfast was 
kept for her, and was brought up-stairs 
by Jenny a couple of hours later, all hot 
and tempting on a little covered tray; 
and, much as Sybil loathed the sight of it, 
she dared not refuse it, or affect to go on 
sleeping, lest by doing so she should 
awaken suspicion, and bring down on her 
the very questioning she dreaded. She 
sat up, therefore, and drank her tea grate- 
fully, and even tried to make a show of 
eating; while Mrs. Dysart sat by the bed 
scolding her gently for first over-heating 
herself with dancing and then going out 
into the night air; and Jenny filled her 
cup and waited on her, saying less than 
usual, but with a tender, grave anxiety in 
her eyes which Sybil found it more diff 
cult to meet than her mother’s remon- 
strances. 

Just then, indeed, and knowing what 
they would think of her if they knew the 
truth, blame was really more pleasant to 
the girl’s spirit than petting. It made 
her feel less hypocritical, and she owned 
with such frank contrition that she had 
been foolish, very foolish and imprudent, 
and promised so readily not to err in the 
same way again, that Mrs. Dysart, who 
in her mind put down the pl te folly to 
the temptation of a little sentimental ram- 
ble with Lion, was more than appeased ; 
and Jenny felt rebuked for the uneasy, 
half-suspicious feeling which had been 
tormenting her. Suspicious of Sybil! 
Jenny went away feeling quite wicked and 
worldly, and condemning herself severely 
for her want of charity ; and Mrs. Dysart 
followed her, only pausing to give Sybil a 
kiss and say, — 

“ Now mind, child, you don’t attempt 
to get up till after lunch. Your hands 
are feverish still, and another hour’s nap 
will do your head good. When people 
have been naughty they must pay the 
penalty, and if Lion Jooks in in the after- 
noon, as | suppose he will, I shall lecture 
him well for not taking better care of 
you. 

But when she was left alone Sybil could 
not stay in bed any longer. The tea had 





refreshed her, and she sprang up, threw 
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on her dressing-gown, and having locked 
the door, sat down to try and think more 
coolly over what had been done and said 
on the previous night, and to prove to 
herself that she had not been so much to 
blame after all, 

That wandering by the river, which 
Lion had seemed to take so seriously, 
might have been imprudent as regarded 
the night dews and damp, but even her 
mother thought nothing of it in any other 
light ; and for the rest, what liad she done 
that any one could take hold of? 

Gareth indeed had sinned — sinned 
terribly; but the sin was against her as 
much as against Lionel, for how could she 
possibly guess that he would do such a 
thing? Yet, as the thought of what that 
thing was came back to her in all the 

ravity of its daylight aspect — of his 
ies and the words which had been spoken 
with it, and of her tacit encouragement 
both by continuing to stay with him when 
he had said so much, and by avoiding her 
dance with Major Graham —the scarlet 
color rushed up to the very roots of her 
hair, and her head drooped lower and 
lower beneath a weight of shame and 
penitence. Of one thing she was quite 
certain — she could never, never see Gar- 
eth again. Even were he to repent of 
his offence, and behave himself so scru- 
pulously for the future that neither she 
nor any one else should ever be reminded 
of that luckless evening, she felt that it 
would be quite impossible ever to meet 
his eye or touch his hand again, without 
some betrayal of her own weakness and 
his power. Oh! why had he done it, and 
why had she been so weak? What could 
he think of her? She had let him kiss 
her! That kiss was burning into her 
brow now; and yet she could not hate 
him for it. It was a foul robbery from 
her lover; but the pain of it, which 
brought tears into her eyes, was that he 
would think less of her for allowing it; 
and she could not think less of him. It 
was wicked, daring, unpardonable; but 
then he loved her, and love pardons ev- 
erything and covers everything. To be 
loved by him—loved spontaneously — 
nay, against all right and reason, pe | by 
such a nature, so fiery, so tender, so pas- 
sionate; it made her heart beat, and her 
hands tremble, and her eyes fill with a 
dreamy lustre to think of it. Only there 
was this penalty to be paid—she must 
never see him any more. He must go 
away and leave her; leave her to feel as 
guilty and wretched as she must feel till 
time had taught her to forget all the joy, 





and shame, and wickedness of that sum- 
mer night’s delirium; and to blot out 
Lionel’s suspicions by the submission and 
propriety of her future conduct. How 
much did Lionel suspect already, how- 
ever, and had the two men met again? 

Lunch was barely over down-stairs, and 
there was a sharp ring at the front bell. 
In her dread lest it should be her lover, 
disregardful of his promise, and that she 
would be sent for to talk to him, Sybil 
finished dressing with frantic haste, and, 
gliding down the back stairs, astonished 
the cook by appearing in the kitchen with 
a very flushed and agitated face. 

“T am going out for a turn, Martin,” 
she said by way of explanation. “There 
are visitors in the drawing-room, and my 
head aches so badly I don’t feel as if [ 
could talk to them. Please tell mamma 
so if she asks for me.” And then she 
passed out, and hastening through the 
farmyard, gained the high-road without 
further delay. She would far rather have 
gone down the garden, and so into the 
meadow at the bottom; but the drawing- 
room window looked out that way, and 
she might have been seen. As it was, 
some one else knocked at the front door 
as she emerged from the side gate, and 
she nearly retreated again in fear of dis- 
covery. The idea that this might be Li- 
onel, however, gave her courage. Any- 
thing would be preferable to meeting him, 
and, before the servant could have an- 
swered the knock, she had sped quickly 
across the road, and, turning off at once 
to the left, was on the common and out of 
sight. 

It was a lovely day — one of those per- 
fect June mornings when it seems almost 
impossible for any healthily constituted 
mind to dwell upon things gloomy or 
dismal. A sky of pure turquoise Soon, 
crossed and cequeset and Toaged by a 
fairy web of cloudlets, white as wool, and 
scattered like feathers over the azure 
plain, a light, cool breeze fanning you in 
the face and shaking the petals from the 
wild roses in the hedgerows; air sweet 
with new-mown hay, and joyous with the 
laughter of children tumbling among the 
dry, fragrant heaps; sunshine, mellow, 
pure, and radiant, streaming down over 
the green meadows and growing, waving 
corn ; 


and stir of leaves and wings, 
And run of rills and bubble of cool springs, 
And hourly burst of pretty buds to flowers, 
And buzz of happy bees in violet bowers ; 


the distant hills out Guildford way stand- 
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ing out a vivid purple against the stain- 
less blue; Epsom grand stand looking 
like a spot of glittering white above the 
dark bronzed green of the heath, and vis- 
ible for miles away; sheep, newly shorn, 
cropping the short, sweet grass on the 
common, and seeming to enjoy the change 
from their close, knotty jackets; some- 
where up in the blue empyrean a lark 
singing like an unseen voice, thrilling 
through space, and “stretched towards 
heaven as if from heaven her note she 
fetched,” — all the sounds and sights of a 
perfect June day blended in one harmoni- 
ous whole. Sybil’s way led across a 
heathy bit of common, covered over with 
great bunches of dark-green gorse, span- 
gled with golden apple-scented blossom ; 


and tiny pools of water, each one reflect- 


ing like a living jewel the patch of bright 
blue sky above and “ floating mountain of 
the silver cloud.” Her light feet went 
swiftly over the short green grass. The 
light waving locks of hair about her fore- 
head fluttered in the breeze, and flicked 
away the tear-drops still glittering on her 
lashes. Sometimes the short-flounced 
skirt, its white surface dotted over with 
pretty pink carnations, caught in the 
prickly furze-bushes, and was twitched 
etulantly away. Sometimes she stum- 
led on | nearly fell, from catching her 
foot in one of the numerous rabbit-holes 
tunnelling the ground; but she never 
stopped or lingered, and, indeed, in her 
reckless haste might have come down on 
her face on one of these latter occasions, 
if some one, crossing the heath at that 
moment, had not made a quicker step 
forward, and caught her by the arm. 

“Miss Dysart,” cried Gareth Vane re- 
proachfully, “do you want to hurt your- 
self? Where are you running to? You 
would have had a nasty fall just then, if I 
hadn’t happened to be near.” 

Sybil stood still enough now; for the 
moment her self-possession utterly de- 
serted her. That it should be he of all 
men, he whom she had half resolved 
never to see again, certainly never to see 
except in the presence of others —he 
here! The pink color came and went in 
her cheek, and her eyes fixed themselves 
widely on him in almost terrified dismay, 
as she stammered out, — 

“Mr. Vane, how did you come here? 
Did you see me? But you ought not to 
have followed me. Indeed, you ought 
not.” 

Gareth laughed lightly. He had never 
seen her soagitated. It made her lovelier 
than ever, 





“What an innocent little girl you are, 
Miss Dysart! Any other young lady but 
you would have pretended to consider my 
presence here as quite accidental, and [ 
should have pretended the same, and we 
should have both known it was a humbug, 
and should have been quite comfortable 
and decorous over it. But you won’t let 
me be a humbug with you; you are too 

uileless yourself. Yes, I did follow you. 

was anxious about you, you left the ball 
so suddenly last night; and I had just 
knocked at your door to enquire how you 
were, when I saw you es out of a 
side gate; and I immediately determined 
to catch you up. You skimmed the ground 
so quickly however, that it has been rather 
difficult to do so.” 

Gareth said all this in his easiest man- 
ner, so as to give her time to recover her- 
self, and adopt the same tone; but he did 
not produce the desired effect. She stood 
still, making no effort to touch his out- 
stretched hand; but with her own ner- 
vously pressed against its fellow, and the 
color deepening in her fair face. There 
was a suspicious glimmer in her eyes as 
she answered him. 

“I did not want to be caught up. I 
came out purposely because my head 
ached, and — and to avoid visitors. Mr. 
Vane, please do not come any further 
with me. You are only going out of your 
own way; and—my mother would not 
like it.” 

“ My way is your way,” he said quickly, 
“unless —— Sybil, do you mean that 
you wanted to avoid me? But no; you 
couldn’t be so cruel as to mean that. Tell 
me that you do not.” 

The subtle mingling of pained reproach 
and pleading in his tone touched her. 
She had been very hard towards Lionel’s 
remonstrances last night. The accusing 
sorrow in his honest eyes had not woke a 
throb of tenderness in her; but this was 
quite different. Her heart was soft as 
melted wax to every word from Gareth 
Vane, and to hurt him wounded herself 
more. He could see the troubled soften- 
ing in her face, and read his own power 
over her as he went on. 

“ Was it taking a liberty to call? I did 
not mean to ask to see you, only to hear 
how you were; and I could not keep 
away. I had been prowling round the 
house thinking of you for a couple of 
hours before 1 knocked, and then when I 
saw you, when you passed me, it was not 
in human nature to let you go by without 
a word. Where was the wrong in not do- 
ing so?” 
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“IT did not say it was wrong,” said 
Sybil, confused, but still unable to be 
anything but gentle. “I am sure you 
would not mean to offend me. It was 
only ——” And then in her wish that he 
would go away, and the impossibility of 
explaining, she began to walk on, adding 
in a low tone: “I could not have seen 
any one to-day. My head was aching too 
much after last night, and — and you must 
know is 

“What?” asked Gareth. He had kept 
at her side, and now he stopped her, and 
tried to take one of her hands in his. 
“Was it I who made your head ache?” he 
asked tenderly. “For Heaven’s sake 
don’t tell me that! Sybil, say it was not 
J ” 





For all reply she looked up at him, her 
eyes swimming in tears. 

“ Mr. Vane, you ought not to call me by 
my Christian name. You ought not to 
speak to me at all, or to be here. Oh! 
don’t ask me why. You know—you 
know, as well as I do, why.” 

She was striving to free her hand from 
his grasp, but he held it tight, prisoning 
it, as well as its fellow, in a close pres- 
sure. 

“Do you mean because I kissed you?” 
he said very low. ‘Sybil, look at me. I 
will call you Sybil to-day, at all events, if 
never any more. Tell me, do you mean 
that?” 

She was obliged to look at him for a 
moment, but her eyes fell instantly, and 
she answered, — 

“Yes.” ; 

“ And you are angry with me for doing 
so? You feel that I insulted you? You 
wish never to see or speak to me again ?” 

She made no answer. It was only one 
word she had to say, after all; and what 
doubt could there be as to saying it? But 
something seemed to rise in her throat 
and choke her. She could not speak. 

“Won’t you answer me?” he asked 
gently. “Or does your silence mean 
yes? If it does, I will ask your pardon 
as humbly as you please, and go away at 
once. You need not be afraid of my 
troubling you any more in that case, for I 
shall know I have made a fool of myself. 
I shall have taken a pretty girl’s coquet- 
ting for the answer of an angel’s heart to 
mine, and been betrayed into a piece of 
madness for which you may well mock at 
me. Well, it won’t be the first time such 
a thing has happened in the world’s his- 
tory.’ 

His tone had changed to a bitter ironi- 
cal accent. It grated harshly on Sybil’s 





timid soul, and roused her to self-de- 
fence. 

“Mr. Vane,” she said, “ you know I 
could not mock any one ; and — and when 
did I coquet with you?” 

“T never said you coquetted with me — 
never believed you capable of such petti- 
ness ; but if a woman can act two utterly 
different parts within twenty-four hours, 
one must be false. Which is true of you: 
last night, or to-day?” 

Had she been any other girl, she might 
have turned round on. him, and answered 
that she had been taken by surprise the 
previous evening: that it was basely un- 
fair to twit her with a weakness, which he 
had first tempted and then abused; but 
she had had very little experience of men 
of Gareth’s stamp, very little experience 
of any man but Lion, whose wooing had 
been so reverent and _self-restrained, 
whose ways were so different altogether. 
And it was this man she loved, she knew 
it now too well, not Lionel at all! Instead 
of replying, she tried once again to free 


‘her hands and looked up at him. Only a 


look; but one so innocently reproachful, 
so trusting, so plaintive in its shame and 
contrition, that it brought him to her feet 
atonce. In that moment he felt that she 
was the one woman in the world to him, 
and that for her love, to gain possession 
of her, he would be willing to sacrifice all 
else: to change his very life, and become 
true and steadfast as he felt she would be 
to him. 

“My darling,” he said passionately, 
“forgive me! I had no right to speak to 
you so; noright to come into your pres- 
ence, except to kneel at your feet and beg 
your pardon. Yet listen to me for one 
moment, Sybil. I was mad last night, I 
own it. I shall not defend myself to Mr. 
Ashleigh; but you are different, and to 

ou I say, on my honor, I did it from no 
ightness or disrespect, but simply be- 
cause your beauty and sweetness, and the 
look in your dear eyes —the look that is 
in them now — made me forget everything 
else but yourself, and my love for you. 
Sybil, do you know that I believe I have 
loved you ever since that first moment 
when I came on you in the turnip-field 
yonder, and frightened all*the color out 
of your sweet face. I longed to kiss you 
then, you looked so pale; but last night I 
fancied —dear,.look at me, and blame 
me if you will for my presumption, but 
the fancy did come to me that your en- 
gagement had not been, after all, the 
prompting of your own heart, and that 
if you had been free to choose, you might, 
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perhaps, have cared for me instead. Was 
I wrong? For pity’s sake, be true, and 
tell me.” 

And then he let go her hands, and Sybil 
covered her eyes with them from his gaze, 
and sobbed in answer, — 

“IT cannot help it—I cannot! If you 
had only come before. But I am not 
free. I—belong to him. Oh, I am so 
unhappy!” And then her lips were 
sealed; for Gareth had taken her in his 
arms, and only the west wind and the 
sunlight, only the laughing water and the 
golden furze-blossoms reflected in it, heard 
all that he poured out in passionate pay- 
ment for her confession. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF GEORGE 
ELIOT. 

THERE is, in one of the letters of Sir 
Walter Scott, a fine passage on the death 
of Napoleon, in which he compares his 
feelings on receiving the intelligence to 
the effect produced by the launch of a 
three-decker. The space suddenly left 
vacant, he says, had in each case im- 
pressed his imagination more than the 
object by which it had previously been 
filled. In truth, the remark might be ap- 
plied to the blanks left by those who 
filled no extensive space in the minds, 
perhaps not even in the hearts, of their 
contemporaries. We are surprised to 
find when they are gone how large it is. 
And possibly, indeed, this may be felt 
more true of ordinary beings than of the 
“large-brained woman and large-hearted 
man” (to adopt Mrs. Browning’s descrip- 
tion of the only woman who seems to us 
entirely her intellectual equal) whose de- 
parture has recalled the simile. We do 
not believe any genius ever received more 
contemporaneous recognition. Still it is 
true that death in her case, as in so many 
others, reveals to us the large space she 
occupied in our attention. She has left 
no successor. Except in the sense that 
every source of interest tends to replace 
every other, there is no one to take up 
any part of her inheritance. What other 
writer of fiction, for instance, could have 
been cited by a lecturer on ethics, as she 
was by Mr. Maurice at Cambridge? Im- 
agine Lovelace the object of that kind of 
analysis which, on the occasion we refer 
to, a professor of moral philosophy ap- 
plied to Tito! Yet “Clarissa” is quite 
as seriously moral a work as “ Romola.” 
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It is no mean genius which is thus 
thrown into the shade by the side of Tito’s 
creator. When such a spirit passes from 
among us, the attempt to estimate our 
loss — or, from another point of view, our 
gain, never so distinctly perceived as in 
the moment of loss — may be made from 
many sides. What rank in the great 
hierarchy will be assigned to George 
Eliot by those whose opinion, sifted from 
all that is ephemeral, will remain the un- 
assailable verdict of humanity, it is not 
the object of the present essay to inquire. 
We would make an attempt which is at 
once more important and less difficult, — 
we would endeavor to give some contri- 
bution towards a judgment on her moral 
influence. Unquestionably she was one 
who largely moulded the aspirations of 
her readers. What shape did she give 
them? In what respects is it different 
with them from what it would have been 
if she had never written a line? 

The critic cannot flatter himself that he 
opens an original line of thought in put- 
ting these questions. Ever since she be- 
gan to write, the reviews and magazines 
have been full of attempts to answer them, 
and it happens that the only criticism 
which we have heard mentioned as giving 
her pleasure was a little posthumous essay, 
published by Messrs. Blackwood, which 
was altogether devoted to this problem. 
She seems to us, indeed, a standing refu- 
tation of a very dana/ judgment (repeated, 
however, since her death) on the moral 
element in literature. It is often said, 
and perhaps still oftener assumed, that a 
work of art’ must «.and the lower for a 
serious moral purpose. We are all famil- 
iar with the illustrations of such an argu- 
ment. To speak of the moral element in 
Shakespeare would be like speaking of the 
moral element in life itself. You will find 
it here and there, —a moral might be at- 
tached to some of his plays almost as 
readily as toa fable of A‘sop. But there 
are parts of actual life of which we might 
say the same. There are glimpses of 
moral purpose in all history and all indi- 
vidual experience; but we shall find at 
least as much in both of what bewilders 
the moral sense as of what enlightens it. 
Think, for instance, how a writer with a 
moral purpose would have concluded the 
history of Sulla. History alone could 
have dared to tell us of a peaceful end to 
such a life as his, and history again and 
again repeats the defiance to our moral 
sense. Biography, too, if it could be per- 
fectly unreserved, would do likewise, on 
its small scale. It is impossible to avoid 
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recognizing, in a large part of life, not 
only a series of events which, taken alone, 
would have no guidance for the moral 
sense, but even a series of feelings. We 
have striven long and dutifully in a par- 
ticular direction, and the result has been 
utter failure there, and some mistake 
elsewhere, for to work hard in one part of 
life means generally to let something slip 
in another region. We have madea great 
sacrifice, and it seems utterly wasted. Or 
the perplexity may be the other way. 
We have clutched some good lawlessly, 
and found it abidingly precious. We 
have done a mean thing, and sucked 
strength out of it. We suppose there is 
no one who has not often had to remind 
himself, in reviewing his own life or that 
of others, of those profound words, “ Let 
the wheat and the tares grow together 
until the harvest.” So far as history or 
fiction is a record of this kind of experi- 
ence it cannot be called moral. And un- 
questionably the unmoral world claims a 
large half of literature. Shakespeare 
and Scott, though they do not ever, we 
think, mirror the bewildering problems of 
history (for these, we feel, are hardly dra- 
matic subjects, and such a drama as Shel- 
ley’s “ Cenci” seems to us an illustration, 
not a confutation of the fact), yet are full 
of a like impartiality between good and 
evil. For instance, Henry V. is painted 
as a fine, chivalrous character, full of no- 
ble impulse, the ideal of a soldier. And 
it is incidentally mentioned to us, just as 
it would be in reality, that he has left an 
old friend — guilty, indeed, of license and 
immorality, but not of anything criminal, 
or of anything in which his royal master 
had not shared — to die of a broken heart. 
Does Shakespeare mean this as a great 
blemish on the character of his kingly 
hero? The question is idle. For our 
own part, we do not believe a nature 
strongly imbued with moral sympathy 
could have painted this without giving 
some sign of disapprobation. But we 
readily confess that, in looking at it in 
this way, we quit the right point of view 
for judging of Shakespeare. Such actions 
as this are conceived, not as either moral 
or immoral, but as zafura/. And, so far 
as such a spirit as this predominates in 
any writings, the writer can hardly be 
said to exert a moral influence. The in- 
fluence by which sympathy is widened 
and varied may be called moral in a cer- 
tain sense, but this use of the word is an 
instance of that tendency to make an epi- 
thet descriptive of one good thing de- 
scribe all good things, which seems to us 
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one of the commonest sources of intel- 
lectual confusion. A great writer may be 
entirely moral in this sense, he may take 
the reader into a healthy moral atmo- 
sphere without stimulating, perhaps even 
while somewhat deadening, the judgment 
of right and wrong. This might be said 
of Scott. His influence is moral only as 
the influence of nature is moral. It re- 
freshes the spirit as a lonely stroll by the 
seashore, as a gallop on a spirited horse, 
as a laugh from a child. Everything 
healthf.] is encouraged by it, but it holds 
in solution no distinctly moral truth. It 
cannot be denied that there is a certain 
refreshment, a certain repose, in litera- 
ture, which is in this sense unmoral. No 
faculty more needs rest than that which 
takes cognizance of the distinction be- 
tween right and wrong; and the literature 
which provides exercise for the remain- 
der of our being is helpful and valuable, 
not only to the part of the nature exer- 
cised by it but to the moral judgment 
itself. So much we would concede to the 
ordinary depreciation: of moral purpose 
in literature. It does not characterize 
some of the greatest literary creators, 
and the literature which it does not char- 
acterize has a charm of its own. 

So much we would concede, but no 
more. A distinctly moral purpose is to - 
be found in some works that share the 
immortality of “ Hamlet” and of “ Mac- 
beth.” It seems to us true of the great 
memorials of the Attic stage. Of course 
we do not mean that the lesson of Sopho- 
cles and Aéschylus can be distilled into a 
neat motto; but they are moral in this 
sense, that the events and characters de- 
picted by them present to the reader’s 
mind thoughts which stand in close rela- 
tion to the conscience, and affect the 
reader (or rather, to take the true point 
of view, the spectator) as an expression 
of sympathy or of disapproval on the 
part of their author. And they do not 
only present this element as it is in Shake- 
speare, interrupted and checkered by a 
sort of careless impartiality,—as in the 
ay Henry’s desertion of Falstaff is told, 
— but they give it pure. They make us 
feel that every step they follow has a cer- 
tain moral dvedion. We are, at every 
development in the drama, led nearer to 
amoral goal. There is no mere play of 
life and character. And the same ma 
be said of many poets who, though stanc- 
ing lower in the scale, yet occupy no 
mean place in ii. Byron owes a large 
part of his force to being distinctively the 
poet of the conscience. Shelley is, above 
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all,a protestant against tyranny. If we 
quitted the heights of literature we could 
add many names to the list of those who 
have given us their best from the point of 
view of the artist, and whose works are 
et filled with a moral atmosphere. In 
iterature, as elsewhere, many are called 
and few chosen; and not a few failures 
may be reckoned here, as elsewhere, but 
the failure is not in the aim. 

That the great name of George Eliot 
must be added to the list will not, we 
presume, be disputed by any one. There 
is nothing impartial about her genius. It 
is the claim of her countless admirers, 
and the indictment of her few mere crit- 
ics, that she is a moral teacher, not merely 
as every true artist is a moral teacher, 
but as are those whose delineations are 
colored by sympathy, and shadowed by 
disapproval. Indeed, a large part of her 
immense popularity is traceable to the 
didactic element in her works. It is a 
mistake, though a very common one, to 
suppose that preaching is a form of utter- 
ance unpopular with the hearer. We be- 
lieve a good actor does not acquire an 
audience so readily as a good preacher. 
Didactic fiction we consider the most 
popular form of literature; and that a 
firstrate genius should take it in hand in 
our day has been a piece of extraordinary 
good fortune for that mass of intelligent 
mediocrity which supplies the staple of 
ordinary readers. In reading her books, 
that numerous class which hankers after 
originality found two of the strongest 
literary tastes gratified at once — the 
liveliest fiction held in solution by the 
most eloquent preaching. The latter ele- 
ment can be ignored by no one. No 
preacher of our day, we believe, has done 
so much to mould the moral aspirations 
of her contemporaries as she has, for 
none other had both the opportunity and 
the power. In losing her we have lost 
the common interest of the intellectual 
ranks most widely separated. She hada 
voice to reach the many and words to 
arrest the few. She afforded the liveliest 
entertainment to the ordinary novel-reader 
and the deepest speculation to many who 
never looked into another novel. Her 
influence was as wide as it was profound. 

This attempt at an appreciation of her 
influence is made by one in whom, to the 
influence felt by the many, was added the 
enlightening power of such an acquaint- 
ance as any of them might have gained, 
had chance thrown it in their way; and 
the criticism which follows embodies 
reminiscences, which as they were not 





associated with the gratifying mark of 
peculiar confidence, so they are not en- 
tangled by anything that has to be sifted 
away before they can be shared by the 
public. So much the more are they char- 
acteristic of what was best in George 
Eliot. For in reviewing the whole im- 
pression thus made on the mind, and 
seeking out first, as is fitting and natural, 
its legacy of gratitude, we would fix on 
the wonderful degree to which she has 
lighted up the life of commonplace, un- 
heroic humanity. If to any of her ad- 
mirers we seem to lower her place in 
literature by representing it as something 
that all could appreciate, such a feeling 
would have found no sympathy from her. 
There was no taint of intellectual aristoc- 
racy in her sympathies. She once said, 
in referring to Mendelssohn’s visit to En- 
gland, that the musician’s power to move 
the crowd with a visible thrill of enthu- 
siasm would have been the object of her 
aspiration, had she been allowed her 
choice of the form her genius might have 
taken. The yearning seemed an expres- 
sion of that respectfulness for ordinary 
mankind which embodied itself in portrait- 
ure that all could appreciate. Nothing 
recurs more emphatically to the memory 
which seeks to gather up its records of 
her, than her vehement recoil from that 
spirit which identifies what is excellent 
with what is exceptional. The sacred- 
ness of humdrum work was one of the 
strongest convictions, bearing on practi- 
cal life, which she ever thus expressed, 
and it must have been a large deduction 
from the happiness of her fame that it so 
often imposed on her (in common, we pre- 
sume, with all persons of genius) the duty 
of checking the aspirations of that large 
mass of average mankind that seeks an 
escape from the vocation which she felt 
so lofty a one. This spirit finds fuller 
expression in her works, we believe, than 
in those of any other great writer of fiction. 
Almost all her most loving creations are 
of those men and women who would not, 
in actual life, be marked off from the 
crowd by any commanding gifts of intel- 
lect or character. She seems to us either 
never to have attempted to portray such 
an exceptional being or to have failed in 
doing so. No sketch of hers seems tous 
so shadowy, so unrememberable, as that 
of the ideal Jew who is supposed to be 
the most impressive person in the fiction 
where he figures, and next in dimness 
and lifelessness we should place that por- 
trait which ought to have occupied the 
very focus of her artistic power — Savo- 
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narola. The world, perhaps, has not lost 
so much by her failure to carry out a plan 
once named to the writer, to give the 
world an ideal portrait of an actual char- 
acter in history, whom she did not name, 
but to whom she alluded as an object of 
possible reverence unmingled with disap- 
pointment, as by some possible succes- 
sor of Mrs. Poyser or Caleb Garth. The 
sketch of Zarca seems to us, it is true, 
one of her very finest creations, and un- 
questionably it is that of an exceptional 
and aspiring being. Still, her brightest 
coloring, on the whole, is kept for the 
simple, homely beings who seek to get 
honestly through the day’s work and 
make those they love happy. Her genius 
is always most characteristically exer- 
cised in discovering the pathos and gran- 
deur that lie hid in average humanity. 
The writer once felt vividly how, even 
among her peers, what she most valued 
was that which they shared with average 
humanity, on hearing her say of one of 
her few contemporaries whose genius was 
equal to her own, “ / always think of him 
as the husband of the dead wife.” The 
distinction of eminent powers paled in 
her eyes before that of a faithful love — 
profound, indeed, and deathless, but not 
in this respect superior to many a one 
that lurks behind the curtain of utter 
dumbness, or even of trite words and 
humdrum reflections. In many ways the 
speech recurs as especially characteristic 
of her, but most of all for the precedence 
which it gives the ordinary human bonds 
beyond all that is given to the é/te of 
mankind. We can recall no other writer 
who, with the needful power, has taken so 
little pains to depict the life of genius. 
Both the sister spirits we should place by 
her side, for instance, have spent their 
most elaborate efforts in depicting a 
woman of genius, but “ Aurora Leigh” 
and “ Consuelo” have no pendant in the 
gallery of George Eliot (for the exquisite 
sketch of “ Armgart” seems to us too 
slight to be called one). We do not name 
this as any deficiency in her works; it 
seems to us, indeed, that art is not alto- 
gether a favorable subject for itself. But 
we note it neither for praise nor blame 
from a literary point of view, but as an 
important indication of the nature of her 
moral sympathies. They were rich and 
various, and no defining limits could be 
pointed out which would not probably 
suggest many exceptions; we have men- 
tioned one, but on the whole they appear 
to us to embody all that is best, all that 
is pure, in the ideal of democracy. 
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We pay a great tribute to any writer of 
such powers as hers, in saying that her 
teaching impresses on the mind the excel- 
lence of patient work, of simple duty, of 
cheerful unselfishness. So great that we 
can allow that she failed to inspire equal 
sympathy with aspiration, that she painted 
reverence — sometimes consciously and 
sometimes, it seems to us, without intend- 
ing it—as generally mistaken, and still 
feel our debt of gratitude to her immense. 
In a world where restless vanity ig so 
active, and where we are all, more or less, 
tempted into the scramble for pre-em- 
inence, we owe much to one who taught 
us, in unforgettable words, to prize the 
lowly path of obscure duty. In words, 
we are obliged to say, for, in recalling her 
life, the recollection of what looks like a 
claim either to exceptional immunity from 
the laws that bind ordinary human beings, 
or else to an exceptional right to form a 
judgment on their scope, forces itself on 
the memory. But no plodding moralist 
could have more abhorred such a claim 
than she did. On one occasion she ex- 
pressed, almost with indignation, her 
sense of the evil of a doctrine which com- 
pounded for moral deficiency in considera- 
tion of intellectual wealth, and her hearer 
failed to make her concede even that 
amount of truth in it which surely no 
deliberate view of human difficulties and 
limitations could ultimately withhold, and 
which seems to us illustrated by her own 
life. She was no doubt responsible for 
the fact that English public opinion, in its 
idolatry of her, left in abeyance some of 
its most cherished principles; but her 
reverence for human bonds and her ab- 
horrence of a self-pleasing choice as 
against a dutiful loyalty have been set 
forth with such eloquent conviction and 
varied force of illustration in her books 
that we believe the testimony has out- 
weighed even the counteraction of what 
was adverse to it in her own career. She 
was one of the few whose words are 
mightier than their actions. 

And how much in her demeanor, her 
personal aspect, repeated the lesson of 
her books! Not quite all, but almost all 
that one memory, at all events, can gather 
up from the past. From one point of 
view she appeared as the humblest of 
human beings. “ Do not, pray, think that 
I would dream of comparing myself to 
»” she once said, with unquestionable 
earnestness, mentioning an author whom 
most people would consider as infinitely 
herinferior. And the slow, careful articu- 





lation and low voice suggested, at times, 
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something almost like diffidence. Never- 
theless, mingled with this diffidence was 
a great consciousness of power, and one 
sometimes felt with her as if in the pres- 
ence of royalty, while of course there 
were moments when one felt that exalted 
genius has some temptations in common 
with exalted rank. But they were only 
moments. How strong was the current 
of her sympathy in the direction of all 
humble effort, how reluctantly she checked 
presumption! Possibly she may some- 
times have had to reproach herself with 
failing to check it. Surely the most ordi- 
nary and uninteresting of her friends 
must feel that had they known nothing of 
her but her rapid insight into and quick 
response to their inmost feelings she 
would still have been a memorable per- 
sonality to them. This sympathy was 
extended to the sorrows most unlike any- 
thing she could ever by any possibility 
have known — the failures of life obtained 
as large a share of her compassion as its 
sorrows. A writer in the Sfectator has 
noted, as asign of the greatness of her 
dramatic genius, that she portrayed the 
characters most unlike her own with the 
utmost intellectual sympathy. Weshould 
hardly have singled out this power for 
special notice —it surely takes the mini- 
mum of dramatic power to bring out the 
enjoyment that all feel in characters un- 
like their own — but certainly the remark 
sets one on the trace of what was felt re- 
markable in personal intercourse with 
her. It was not only those whose expe- 
rience contained some germ of instruc- 
tion for the dramatic painter who felt the 
full glow of hersympathy. It was granted 
in unstinted measure to those who could 
not give in return even the contribution 
by which an imagination is enriched. 
Doubtless she was beset by many appeals 
for encouragement and guidance, and her 
response was necessarily brief. But it 
was not contemptuous or impatient, even 
where it must have been reluctant. Her 
inherent respect for average humanity 
made itself felt, perhaps somewhat exag- 
gerated, where it was the only respect she 
could feel. Few know how much js meant 
in saying this. There are not many from 
whom we could bear the humiliation of 
confronting mere respect for the humanity 
in each one of us, apart froin all that is 
personal. We say almost as much of her 


heart as has ever been said of her genius 
when we say that this was possible with 
her. . 

Her aspirations to become a permanent 
source of joy and peace to mankind have 
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been set forth in lines which, although 
they seem to us rather fine rhetoric than 
poetry, have already become almost clas- 
sic. The wish to console and cheer was 
indeed rooted in the most vital part of her 
nature. The writer remembers her ask- 
ing a person whose society gave her no 
pleasure, and who was not unlikely to 
have abused the position thus accorded, 
to come to her at any time that her society 
might be felt as consolatory, at a time of 
trouble. It was about the same time that 
she spoke of the sense of a load of possi- 
ble achievement threatened by the short- 
ening span of life with a deep sadness 
which, in recalling the conversation, seems 
like a prophecy. Any one who knows the 
wonderful unselfishness in the offer will 
feel that we could hardly give a more 
convincing example of her strong im- 
pulse towards “binding up the broken 
in heart.” And yet none of these recol- 
lections recurs to the present writer with 
such a rush of pathos as a few words that 
any one might have spoken, describing 
what she felt in disregarding an appeal 
for alms in the street. She was much 
distressed, and (if the writer may judge 
from very slight indications) much sur- 
prised to hear her works called depress- 
ing. She almost invariably, we believe, 
avoided reading any notices of them; but 
her rule could not have been quite inva- 
riable, for we recall a quaint and pathetic 
little outburst of disappointment that the 
result of perusing her works should pro- 
duce on some critic or other “a tendenc 

towards black despair” (or some such 
expression, which, if our memory serves, 
she quoted with a touch of humorous ex- 
aggeration). Perhaps we shall appear 
merely to echo the judgment of this critic, 
when we give it as a record of the im- 
pression she produced that one of. the 
greatest duties of life was that of resigna- 
tion. Nothing in the intercourse here 
recalled was more impressive, as exhibit- 
ing the power of feelings to survive the 
convictions which gave them birth, than 
the earnestness with which she dwelt on 
this as the great and real remedy for all 
the ills of life. One instance in which 
she appeared to apply it to herself, in 
speaking of the short span of life that lay 
before her, and the large amount of 
achievement that must be laid aside as 
impossible to compress into it, has been 
mentioned — and the sad, gentle tones in 
which the word resignation was on that 
occasion uttered, still vibrate on the ear. 
Strange, that it should be thought possi- 
ble to transfer all that belongs to alle- 








giance to the Will that ordains our fate 
except a belief in the existence of such a 
Will! Still more wonderful that the im- 
agination of genius did actually achieve 
this transference to some extent. The 
prudent husbandry of desire, the self- 
control that guards all openings for the 
escape of that moral energy which wastes 
itself in regret, may be as complete as the 
obedience of spirit that bows before a 
holy will. We believe, indeed, that this 
acceptance of the inevitable may be far 
more complete than resignation, for it is 
hard to creatures such as we are to con- 
ceive of will that is at once loving and 
inexorable; but to call these two things 
by the same name because they both 
prevent useless wishes, seems to us as 
irrational as it would be to confuse frost 
and fire because they are both foes to 
moisture. We regret the attempts made 
by some of the admirers of this noble 
woman to conceal, from themselves or 
others, the vacuum at the centre of her 
faith. There is this excuse for such con- 
fusion, that her works, more than any 
others of our day, though it is true of so 
many, embody the morality that centres 
in the faith of Christ, apart from this 
centre. She once said to the writer that 
in conversation with the narrowest and 
least cultivated Evangelical she could 
feel more sympathy than divergence ; and 
it was impossible to doubt the fulness of 
meaning in her words. But there is no 
reason that those who reverenced her 
should try to veil or dilute her convic- 
tions. She made no secret of them, 
though the glow of feelings, always hith- 
erto associated with their opposites, may 
have confused their outline to many of 
her disciples. She was, we believe, the 
greatest opponent to all belief in the true 
source of strength and elevation for the 
lowly that literature ever elicited, but 
among the multitude of her admirers 
there were many (as a critic in the Zdin- 
burgh Review has well shown) who never 
penetrated into the region where this op- 
position was manifest, and there was 
nothing wanting to her appreciation of 
the faith of the humble and the poor but 
a sense of its reasonableness. At least 
that was her account of the matter, and 
doubtless it was as true of her as it is 
of any one. ‘ Deism,” she once said, 
““seems to me the most incoherent of all 
systems, but to Christianity I feel no ob- 
jection but its want of evidence.” Doubt- 
ess the writer who conveyed to so many 
unthinking minds the poetic beauty that 
lies in the faith of a Dinah impressed on 
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one here and there the force which was 
transmitted by her glowing sympathies, 
and to which her keen intellect was an 
absolute non-conductor. But it is idle, 
and worse than idle, it is pernicious, to 
confuse sympathy with conviction. This 
is the temptation of genius; let it be left 
to those who take the gain with the loss. 
And let it not be thought that those who 
honestly mistake the sympathies for the 
convictions which they seem to imply are 
therefore sheltered from the influence of 
those convictions which they do imply. 
As water must carry with it whatever it 
holds in solution, so must influence. 

To the present writer this influence ap- 
pears to tellonher art. She sympathizes 
with the love of man to man, we should 
say, in proportion as it is unlike the love 
of man to God. There was much in her 
writings —there must be much in the ut- 
terance of all lofty and imaginative spirits 
—which tells against ‘this description. 
In the relation of the human spirit to the 
Father of spirits lies hid the germ of every 
human relation; there is none which does 
not, dimly and feebly, foreshadow that 
which lies at the root of all. And least 
inadequately, least vaguely is this fore- 
shadowed in that love which gathers up 
the whole being — that love which, while 
it is felt in some sense by the whole ani- 
mal creation, is yet that which, in its high- 
est form, most opens to man the true 
meaning of a spiritual world. The love of 
man to woman, and woman to man, is the 
one profound and agitating emotion which 
is known to ordinary human hearts, and 
its portraiture, therefore, attempted by a 
thousand ineffectual chroniclers, is the 
most trite and commonplace of all themes 
of fiction. But when a writer arises who 
can hold up a mirror to this part of our 
being, he or she opens to us something of 
the infinite; for the most shallow and 
borné nature, so far as it has partaken in 
this great human experience, has a win- 
dow whence it may gaze towards all that 
is eternal. And it must always seem false 
to speak of one who has the power of 
recalling an emotion in which man is lifted 
above and beyond the limits of his indi- 
vidual being as wanting in sympathy with 
that impulse which lifts him above those 
limits most completely. This reservation 
we would make most fully, but the very 
gradation of interest in George Eliot’s 
painting of human love seems to us ex- 
plained and completed by that vacuum 
which it surrounds. There is no grade of 
this emotion that she has not touched 
more or less slightly —the strange stir- 
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rings of heart at a first glimpse of the 
oal; the wondrous sudden flooding of 
ife with joy that comes of its certainty ; 
the quiet conjugal repose of two hearts 
that have added long familiarity to the first 
vivid love without dimming it; the irre- 
sistible rush of a guilty passion and the 
strange delights that are hidden in its 
horror — all these she has so painted that 
her imagination has interpreted to many 
a loving heart its own experience. But 
we think most of her readers will agree 
with us in the conclusion that, with few 
exceptions, human love is interesting in 
her pages in inverse proportion as it bears 
the impress of what is divine. We linger 
over the relation between a heartless and 
shallow girl and an enthusiastic stndent 
of science whose life she spoils, with ab- 
sorbing interest, and we yawn over the 
courtship of a shadowy hero and heroine 
who seem each to have been intended as 
a type of all that is worthy of reverence. 
We are riveted by the description of a 
wife’s anguish as she recognizes the false 
heart behind the fair face, or the cold 
heart behind the seeming profundity of 
thought, but we find the love of the grace- 
ful maiden for the virtuous Radical not 
reatly above the level of ordinary circu- 
ating library interest. Almost always 
where love looks downwards, whether for 
good or for évil, her power is at its high- 
est. Where it looks upwards, with few 
exceptions, her power seems to ebb, and 
sometimes (so we at least feel in the love 
of Deronda and Myra) altogether to de- 
part. With few exceptions we have said, 
we mean in fact with one exception, but 
that is certainly a significant one. If 
there is an emotion which brings the heart 
into close neighborhood with that region 
where man finds intercourse with God, it 
is that which unites man and woman bya 
love that lacks nothing of passion but its 
exclusiveness. This love is a commoner 
thing than is supposed, but its delineation 
is rarer, we believe, than itself, and two 
passages in George Eliot’s novels contain 
more adequate suggestion of what some 
have found the most elevating of human 
communion than we know in the whole of 
fiction besides. One of these is the de- 
scription of the last conversation between 
Gwendoline and Deronda, the other is 
the intercourse between the broken-heart- 
ed heroine and the consumptive clergy- 
man, in “ Janet’s Repentance.” Still on 
the whole we may say (and even these 


pictures are not altogether exceptions to 
the rule) that something of mistake mixes 
in most upward-looking devotion as 
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George Eliot paints it. That devotion of 
which all such is a feeble prophecy and 
type, must therefore take the very centre 
and focus of error. 

. Must one who feels this severance of 
love of man from faith in God, the great 
misfortune of our time, yet allow that the 
thing that is left acquires, for the moment, 
a sudden influx of new energy by the very 
fact of its severance? It would not be 
looking facts fairly in the face to deny that 
the genius of George Eliot seems to show 
such a result. Nor is there any real diffi- 
culty in making the concession. A bud 
may open more quickly in water in a 
warm room than on its parent stem, al- 
though thus the seed will never ripen. 
We may transfer conviction to a more 
genial atmosphere at the very moment we 
sever it from its root, and we must wait 
long to discover that the life that is quick- 
ened in it is alsothreatened. The love of 
God has often seemed opposed to the love 
of man. There is no love that may not 
oppose any or every other for a time. We 
all see conjugal set itself against filial 
affection; a new passion drain off the en- 
ergy from old and familiar attachments. 
Such of us as are wise are prepared for the 
inevitable loss in all change, even if the 
change is gain on the whole; such of us 
as are schooled by long experience know 
that the loss is only temporary. 


The love of one, from which there doth not 


spring 
The love of all, is but a worthless thing, 


sang the only Englishwoman who could 
be compared to George Eliot in genius, 
and who in the love of which she sings 
was more fortunate. The mother wh 

bends over the cradle for the first time 
feels all other love chilled for the moment 
by the sudden rush towards this mighty 
magnet, but the seed ofa deeper love than 
she has ever yet known for those who 
bent over hers lies hid in that which 
seems to crush it. But a seed takes long 
to develop. What we feel most at the 
moment, perhaps — at all events if we are 
the losers by it — is the “expulsive power 
of a new affection.” And conversely what 
may be most apparent at the moment 
that faith in God expires may be the sud- 
den release of a mystic fervor which has 
all to be employed in the service of man. 
This, we believe, is what was felt, oftenest 
unconsciously, in the writings of George 
Eliot. “What I look to,” she once said, 
“is atime when the impulse to help our 
fellows shall be as immediate and as irre- 
sistible as that which I feel to grasp 








something firm if I am falling;” and the 
eloquent gesture with which she grasped 
the mantelpiece as she spoke, remains in 
the memory as the expression of a sort of 
ienenuned prayer. And now the look 
and the tones recur not only as one of the 
most valued passages in a valued chapter 
of memory, but as a sort of gathering up, 
in a noble but mutilated aspiration, of the 
ideal given by a lofty genius to the world. 
What the many felt in her writings was 
the glow of this desire, what they missed 
was its mutilation. We have often wished 
that the latter had been more distinct. 
Her detaching influence from the true an- 
chorage of humanity would have been less 
potent, we think, had it been received 
consciously. There was no lack of dis- 
tinctness in it, at all events, to her hearers. 
Perhaps there may be some to whom 
these works have brought nothing but the 
glow of an emotion to which their own 
mind supplied the hidden belief which to 
them could alone justify it. But on the 
whole we cannot doubt that her convic- 
tions cut through this sheath of emotion, 
and made their keen edge felt on many a 
mind and many a heart. 

Can genius be indeed the barren and 
desolate eminence which we must con- 
sider it if they alone to whom it is granted 
have no object for reverence? Can it be 
that the ordinary mass of average man- 
kind — the stupid, animal, indolent crowd 
— have exercise for this elevating faculty 
whenever they lift their eyes, and that all 
who soar into a purer region must look 
downward when they would find anything 
to love? We know well how George 
Eliot would have answered the question 
with her lips. But with her life, and still 
more in her death, she gives us a different 
answer. They who occupy the mountain 
peaks of human thought may preach to 
us that these mountain peaks are all, and 
then, in their potent imagination, make 
the immensity of the plain below a sub- 
stitute for the superior heights that they 
alone lack. But all our instincts tell us 
that goodness and power would become 
misfortunes if they lifted man into a re- 
gion where he had nothing above him. 
The bereavement which we feel as one 
and another depart from us cannot be 
the abiding portion of those who have 
enriched their kind. ‘“ Fame promises in 
gold and pays in silver,” said George 
Eliot once to the present writer. Not 
fame alone, but that lofty hope, that in- 
spirer of ardent effort, which confers the 
power to despise fame —though it often 
also confers fame itselt—wonld, if we 
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must accept some parts of her creed, have 
promised in gold and paid in lead. 

But we cannot bid her farewell with 
words of divergence. She has quickened 
life as much as any of those who have 
rendered it more turbid; she has purified 
it as much as many who have arrested or 
slackened its flow. It isa solemn thought 
that such an one has passed away — so 
solemn that the debt of a large individual 
gratitude seems to disappear in the com- 
mon emotion which it but intensifies and 
typifies. Her death unites us as her life 
did, perhaps even more, for we listened 
to her voice with various feelings, and 
there is only one with which we learn 
that it has ceased forever. 

ONE WHO KNEw HER. 


From The Spectator. 

THE GREAT SNOWSTORM OF LONDON. 

January 28th, 1911. 
My DEAR Son,—I do not wonder at 
your interest in the great snow-storm of 
1881. It is now almost forgotten, but it 
was the nearest approach to a cataclysm 
in English history that has ever occurred 
from any natural cause; and even at this 
distance of time, it is with a certain 
shrinking that I recall the memories of 
that month. London was partially iso- 
lated for two weeks, and completely iso- 
lated for two more, and might in another 
ten days have been depopulated. The 
snow began to fall on Tuesday, Januar 
18th, 1881, and continued falling with 
fury for three days, accompanied by vio- 
lent winds, which heaped it together in 
every railway cutting, broad street, or 
space open enough to allow of heavy 
drifts. When the Londoners who had 
kept indoors while the storm lasted ven- 
tured out, they found four solid feet of 
snow everywhere, and in all drifts from 
ten to fourteen feet, while the thermome- 
ter fell to 16°, and steadily remained 
there. By great exertions the pathways 
and a narrow way in each street were 
cleared, and as all traffic, except that of 
sheer necessity, was suspended, this 
proved sufficient, and little alarm was felt, 
though prices began from the first to 
ascend rapidly. Seven days afterwards, 
however — on January 25th — another se- 
vere fall occurred, undoing much that had 
been done; and on February tst another, 
which finished the work, and completely 
isolated London. The Thames was frozen 
too thickly for ships to come up, the rail- 
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way managers gave up the effort to send 
trains, foot-passage was out of the ques- 
tion, and, except an occasional sledge, 
driven with some danger on account of 
the great gaps and unevenness caused by 
the pressure of the wind, London was 
isolated like a village from the provinces 
and the world. The energy shown in 
clearances was not at first extreme, every 
traffic manager believing that next day 
would see a thaw, and afterwards the re- 
newed falls of snow made movement for 
heavy convoys, except by tunnelling, im- 
possible. From first to last the railways 
were rather torpid, partly and chiefly 
from the influence of a never-dying hope 
—a long obstruction from snow being 
nearly unknown—but partly also from 
reluctance to expend money on the enor- 
mous scale required. At the very last 
the government engaged armies of labor- 
ers, and executed some extraordinary 
though useless works; but before that, 
things had come to a very bad pass in- 
deed. 

A nation of three millions of men, 
growing and producing nothing in the 
way of food, was shut up on twelve square 
miles of stony ground. At first there 
was little alarm, for the resources of Lon- 
don were believed to be boundless, but 
on the thirteenth day an old merchant 
published a note of warning. He showed 
that very little provisions had come in 
since the storm, and that the tendency of 
trade for years had been to make the 
food-stocks in London low. Storage was 
dear, competition sharp, and capital valu- 
able, while the regular means of commu- 
nication worked with as little friction and 
as few interruptions as the great bodies 
in space, or the works of a finely-made 
chronometer. Any dealer could obtain 
any supply of any article from the country 
or the ports within twelve hours. The 
distributors, therefore, lived from hand to 
mouth, importing from outside at the ut- 
most a fortnight’s stock, and this, though 
partially resupplied, had been heavily de- 
pleted. Already the supply of fresh vege- 
tables, potatoes excepted, was at an end, 
and the potatoes would only last three 
days more. He recommended, therefore, 
that government should appropriate all 
provisions, and that London should be 
rationed like Paris in the great siege of 
1870. The editor who published the let- 


ter ridiculed this plan, as contrary to polit- 
ical economy, and his readers smiled; but 
there was an uneasiness from that mo- 
ment in the public mind, which speedily 
The loss of vege- 


deepened into panic. 
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tables was bearable, though severely felt ; 
but now milk, which had grown scarce 
and dear, suddenly disappeared. There 
was no more milk, fresh or condensed, 
and the children began to suffer. The 
supply of fish had ended from the first, 
Billingsgate being emptied in twenty-four 
hours; and the demand for meat became 
so sharp and the price so high, that the 
remaining cows were slaughtered for their 
flesh. The butchers began to sell horse- 
flesh, at first secretly, then openly; bread 
went up to the highest price recorded — 
1s. Gd. the quartern loaf —a price the 
poorer laborers could not pay; and on 
the fifteenth day the government, warned 
by some dangerous bread-riots, by a rapid 
rise in the death-rate, and by the reports 
from the workhouses, took, under sanction 
of Parliament, two great steps. They ex- 
propriated all remaining food, taking it 
into their own possession ; and they took 
two hundred and fifty thousand men into 
their employ, at 6s. a day, partly as dis- 
tributors, partly as police. Money had 
not lost its value, for every one expected 
an end to the frost, the strongest men in 
London were out of work, and the edu- 
cated volunteered as inspectors in thou- 
sands. Armed with short clubs, and 
placed in uniform by a simple order to 
wear a second shirt over their clothes, 
with a handkerchief for belt, these con- 
stables preserved the peace, and so far as 
labor could avail, alleviated the growing 
misery, which soon became extreme. At 
first, bread and portions of cooked horse- 
flesh were distributed, then bread alone 
in thinly baked cakes, and then, at last, 
an indigestible paste of half-boiled flour, 
for a greater misfortune than all had over- 
taken London. 

The means of cooking, of supplying 
light, and of making fires all failed togeth- 
er. The supply of water never quite 
stopped till the last day, for the ground 
and the deep pipes froze slowly, and two 
mighty hydrants fed wooden aqueducts for 
two hours a day from the remaining un- 
frozen water in the Thames. The time, 
and energy, and health of all women in 
London were exhausted in getting water; 
all sanitary arrangements collapsed, and 
nothing emerged from the unflushed sew- 
ers, but still no terrible thirst was en- 
countered, except by individuals, till the 
last few hours; but there was no fuel or 
light. Very early in the frost the oil gave 
out, the supply, even at tripled rates, not 
being sufficient for ten days; the very 
small stock of wood for firing was burnt 
up, and the coal rose to prices — Sos. a 








ton— utterly beyond the means of the 
poor. The gas companies first lowered 
their pressure, till their lights were almost 
useless, and then knocked off all private 
supplies, and finally ceased working alto- 
on Of candles—the use of which 
1ad much diminished —the stock did not 
last six days. The government appropri- 
ated all remaining fuel for cooking, but 
cooking even once a day for three mil- 
lions of people is a tremendous undertak- 
ing. The stock got lower and lower, and 
on the twenty-third day it was announced 
that only raw food could be given out. 
There was no more firing to be obtained ; 
the stocks in private hands were all gone. 
The government took all it could, and on 
this point, the equal distribution of firing, 
the feeling of the multitude was so pro- 
nounced and so shared by the white- 
shirted police, that it was impossible to 
guard private property. Every house 
suspected of coal or wood for fires was 
visited, and it was during these visits that 
what of disorder there was — and it was 
not comparatively very much — occurred. 
The people were not bad-tempered, rather 
dogged, and patient of everything except 
the concealment of fuel, and the batoned 
police made but short work of any thief. 
At last the last stores dwindled away, and 
food was issued uncooked. Then the 
courage and stolid patience of the people, 
always disinclined to murmur at any act 
visibly one of Providence, began to give 
way. They grew nervous, impatient, and 
superstitious. Parliament was beset by 
crowds clamoring for unattainable fire. 
The churches were filled with never-end- 
ing relays of revivalists, not praying, but 
lamenting the sins of London ; and shock- 
ing scenes of hysteria were enacted, side 
by side with services of piety and suppli- 
cation. Monstrous schemes for pulling 
down London to burn the timbers were 
openly broached. The people, worn with 
the cold, the excitement, and the low ra- 
tions, began to be wild with hunger, and 
felt an unconquerable disgust for the un- 
cooked food. Hundreds became deliri- 
ous. Thousands wandered on the verge 
of delirium, seeking food long since con- 
sumed. The majority were patient, and 
lay in their beds, or huddled together, 
reading the small hand-pressed sheets 
which did duty for newspapers, and which 
were full of scientific or wild calculations 
about weather, reports of horrible occur- 
rences, and, above all, explanations of the 
death-returns. These returns were pub- 
lished daily after the first fortnight, and 
they mounted, mounted, mounted, till the 
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disposal of the dead, under frozen snow, 
in places where they would not produce 
pestilence, become a terrible preoccupa- 
tion. Burial, except.in the snow, was 
soon given up, and later on even removal, 
so that government, when the snow van- 
ished, was obliged to keep on its army of 
white-shirts for a week, only to bury the 
dead. The children went first, poor 
things ! deprived of milk, and sugar, and 
cooked meal; then the old, already half- 
dead from the frost; then the weaker 
men, then the drinking men, and finally 
the women, whose patience and compara- 
tive exemption from the effects of alcohol 
had at first seemed to give them strength. 
The cold, though not too bad to bear, the 
hunger which was not quite starvation, the 
unaccustomed want of necessaries, found 
out in every one some weak place. The 
people had plenty of clothes, they soon 
knew the warmth that second, or third, or 
fourth shirts will give—the practice of 
the northern Chinese —and they were 
not frozen; but they died, died in heaps 
every day. By the fifteenth day the 
average was two thousand, then three 
thousand, then five thousand, and then it 
leaped on the twentieth day to twenty 
thousand. In the last ten days, when 
cooked food was unprocurable, and there 
was neither fire nor artificial light procur- 
able in London, there perished two hun- 
dred thousand human beings, an awful 
number, yet not seven per cent. of the popu- 
lation of: the great city. Of these more 
than two-thirds were children. It was cal- 
culated afterwards that half the children 
under eight perished, and it was this mor- 
tality, with its special pain and horror, 
which so fixed the snowstorm in the minds 
of English-speaking men. The death-rate 
of London was permanently altered for ten 
years, the generation which had passed 
through this trial losing much of its 
strength, and being ever after liable to 
slaughter under a low thermometer, or a 
rush of catarrh. I do not remember 
many murders. The people were sullen 
and submissive, rather than furious; the 
white-shirts were effective, all suffered 
alike, and no one at first could give up 
hope that a few hours might bring relief. 
When at last the relief came — the thaw 
— it came rapidly, the thermometer rising 
to 48°, and though there was much suf- 
fering for many days —for the work of 
distribution, especially distribution of 
coal, to three millions of people was ex- 
cessive, and occupied many days — still, 
ordinary life at once recommenced, and in 
a few weeks all suffering, save the loss of 
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children, was forgotten. The literature 
of the storm, at one time enormous, can 
now only be studied in the British Mu- 
seum, and but two permanent relics of 
the sad time remain. The government 
still keep together the nucleus of the vol- 
unteer police, the white-uniformed patrol, 
who are now the universal intermediaries 
between the people and the police, who 
are to be found at every intersection of 
the more central streets, and who gather 
to a signal whenever the regular police 
need help; and there is a covered line of 
rails to Gravesend, so built that it cannot 
be interrupted by snow, and can, there- 
fore, bring coal and oil, and if needful, 
even corn, from all open ports. So great 
were the sufferings from uncooked food, 
that direct grants in aid of this sewer rail- 
way were voted by Parliament and the 
extinct Metropolitan Board without resist- 
ance; and the line is now one of the 
most valuable arteries of the kingdom, 
carrying at a slow rate the great mass of 
heavy imports from the sea to London. 
Yours 


From The Spectator. 
THE NEW TREATY BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 
CHINA. 


THE treaty concluded a few weeks ago 
at St. Petersburg, and ratified by tele- 
graph from Pekin, promises to furnish a 
settlement of the difficulty which has been 
long pending between Russia and China. 
Of course, everything will depend upon 
the full and proper execution of the 
clauses of this treaty, but, should they be 
complied with in an honorable manner, 
we may with some degree of confidence 
assume that the war-cloud which has so 
long hung suspended over northern Asia, 
where the Russians and the Chinese have 
stood for three years on the verge of a 
conflict, is dispelled; and also that it is 
unlikely to return, at least for some time. 
If we assume this much with confidence, 
it is simply because both the Chinese 
government and people are likely to rest 
satisfied with the terms, as revealed, of 
this treaty. Everything the Pekin au- 
thorities have demanded, and a great deal 
more than they expected to obtain with- 
out a war, is obtained by this stroke of 
diplomacy, supported by the influence of 
a multitudinous people, as determined as 
ants. This treaty, negotiated by the 


Marquis Tseng, is as much a triumph for 
Chinese diplomacy as that concluded by 
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the weak and inexperienced Chung How, 
at Livadia in 1879, was a reverse. Both 
in form and in substance Russia now con- 
cedes all the points for which China con- 
tended, and the concession is rendered the 
more valuable because attained without 
the cost and risk of war. The justice of 
China’s claim to the whole of the province 
of Kuldja is admitted, and the whole of 
that province, with the exception of a 
small district — one-twentieth of the size 
of the whole —in the north-western por- 
tion of this territory, is to be handed over 
to the Chinese. At the same time, China 
has successfully maintained the position 
her representatives took up, to the effect 
that she was not liable to Russia for com- 
pensation for the loss of a province to 
which the latter had no right; but, as an 
act of friendship to a neighbor, she con- 
sents to pay a moderate sum, on the car- 
rying out of the terms of the treaty. 
There are other conditions, relating to 
trade, which wear an aspect of conceding 
various minor points to Russia; but Chi- 
nese concessions in commercial matters 
which are at their complete disposal are, 
to say the least, of very problematical 
value. There can be little doubt, there- 
fore, that the Chinese have got much the 
best of this bargain, and that the recovery 
of Kuldja, which will mark the completion 
of their recent campaigns in central Asia, 
must vastly increase their already great 
reputation, and produce a profound effect 
among all the peoples of northern Asia. 
The settlement of this question in a 
manner altogether satisfactory to the Chi- 
nese will remove the immediate causes of 
difference between Russia and China, and 
it is not likely that either country will 
proceed recklessly to renew them, either 
on the same scene, or elsewhere along 
their extensive frontier line. With the 
recovery of Ili or Kuldja, we are con- 
vinced that the Chinese will rest satisfied 
with what they have accomplished in cen- 
tral Asia, nor is it at all probable that the 
will go out of their way to raise fres 
difficulties in the Amour region or on the 
frontiers of Manchuria. There are far 
too many important topics elsewhere 
which promise, if successfully grappled 
with, to produce greater advantages, for 
us to suppose that the most practical peo- 
ple in the world will prefer to devote all 
their attention to barren and unprofitable 
undertakings in the deserts and wild 
steppe-land of the region west and north 
of the Desert of Gobi. We must turn to 
quarters in which we ourselves are more 
immediately concerned, if we wish to 








perceive the probable consequences of 
the satisfactory termination of the wars 
which have been recently waged, and 
which have raised the Chinese empire to 
as high a point of power as it held under 
the greatest of its rulers in the past. In 
an over-anxiety to discover in the growing 
power of the Chinese an auxiliary likely to 
operate with us, or at all events for us, 
against Russia, many have overlooked the 
facts that there is little real good-feeling 
between England and China, and that no 
two neighbors in the world have more 
causes of strife, dormant for the moment, 
yet plainly visible, between them, than are 
now barring the way to that “ natural alli- 
ance ” between ourselves and the Chinese, 
about which so much has been rashly said 
during the last few years. We have often 
reverted to these latent dangers in these 
columns, and they should, but that Chi- 
nese politics are tabooed at Simla, occa- 
sionally occupy the mind of the Anglo- 
Indian statesman. Every day serves to 
bring them more deatis Selene us, and a 
pacific solution of the difficulty with Rus- 
sia removes the only circumstance that 
was likely to arrest the discussion and 
sitemgied settlement of the questions 
which the Chinese are convinced have yet 
to be arranged with the British govern- 
ment. 

Before that problem presents itself in a 
ractical shape — and it may not be very 
ong before it does so— the question of 
which party is to be supreme at Pekin 
will have to be decided, one way or the 
other. This new treaty, which affords a 
complete vindication of their views, and 
of their emphatic objections to Chung 
How’s concessions, must be followed by 
a great accession of moral strength to the 
so-called war party, headed by the impe- 
rial princes ; and at this very moment, the 
arrival of Tso Tsung Tang from his five 
years’ campaigning beyond Kansuh is 
announced. He had, some weeks ago, 
reached a town in the province of Shensi, 
and was expected to make his entrance 
into Pekin early in the New Year, the 
greatest of Chinese festivals. His ap- 
pearance on the scene will probably bring 
to a climax the contest that has now been 
going on for several years, and if he fails 
to secure the triumph of his side, it will 
be a reversal of all the accepted laws in 
human affairs. That he will not fail, if 
simply because generals with the popular 
reputation of Tso never fail, may be ac- 
cepted as morally certain; and his return 
to Pekin, added to the advancing age of 
the boy emperor, and the already assured 
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position of the imperial uncles at the 
council-board, must indefinitely increase 
the chances of the complete and unquali- 
fied triumph of the war party in the ad- 
ministration. What that will mean may 
to some extent be seen from the manner 
in which the Kuldja difficulty has been 
resolutely pushed on toa settlement. We 
may safely suppose that the same perti- 
nacity, indifference to consequences, and 
dogged determination will be evinced in 
the discussion of other similar questions. 
Apart from its military aspect and the 
traditional obligation to avenge a defeat, 
the Kuldja question was a small one in the 
eyes of the Chinese, in comparison with 
those in which we are more immediately 
concerned. For there can be no doubt 
that the one subject which engrosses most 
of the attention of the Pekin authorities 
is the opium question, the basis, in Chi- 
nese eyes, of all relations with this coun- 
try. he Chinese government would 
like, as a counsel of perfection, to put 
down the use of opium, both native and 
foreign, with a strong hand ; but asa prac- 
tical administration, it wants to make 
money out of the practice of opium-eating. 
By the imposition of a fresh import tax, 
and of dues for the right to convey opium 
from the seaports to the interior, or from 
one province to another, the Chinese 
could greatly limit its use; or, which they 
desire much more, they could add a very 
large sum annually to their revenue. 
Their English adviser, Mr. Hart, would 
supply them with details on this latter 
point that would have a very persuasive 
tendency. Whichever course they pursue, 
it may be taken for certain that, as soon 
as Russia carries out the stipulations of 
this treaty, and when the contest for 
power at Pekin has been decided, the 
Chinese government will devote all its 
pte and attention to the attainment of a 
solution satisfactory to itself of the opium 
question. It will insist on a Chinese 
oe of the agreement of Chee- 
00. 

The prospect thus raised is of the grav- 
est kind for the immediate future of In- 
dia. The growth of Chinese power is a 
fact of as much significance for us as it 
has proved to be for Russia, and it would 
be foolish to suppose that the Chinese 
will show different qualities in dealing 
with us to those thas bane evinced in the 
case of their northern neighbor. The 
subject cannot be lightly dismissed, for 
China possesses the military strength in 
central Asia and Tibet to make herself 
very troublesome on our northern Indian 
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frontier, which her armies have repeatedly 
crossed, and which is held by States im- 
perfectly under our control; and it prom- 
ises to occupy the grave attention of the 
Indian government for some years to 
come, —in fact, until a satisfactory set- 
tlement, a modus vivendt, has been dis- 
covered between ourselves and the Chi- 
nese. This arrangement of the difficulty 
between Russia and China in favor of the 
latter appears, therefore, to be the intro- 
duction of a more difficult and complicated 
controversy between England and China. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
ANTIQUARIAN TRAVELLING IN CENTRAL 
FRANCE, 


To those whose tastes lead them that 
way there is a certain special interest 
in a ramble through the smaller and 
less famous cities of France. There is 
doubtless an equal interest in doing the 
like through the cities of Germany or 
Italy ; but the interest differs somewhat 
in its nature in the three countries. We 
are speaking now in all three lands of the 
lesser cities, those which do not rank, 
and which never did rank, among the 
great historic cities of Europe. Their 
examination carries with it something of 
the pleasure of discovery. The traveller 
is not likely to take with him any very 
minute knowledge of the local history. 
He makes it out largely on the spot, with 
such help from books and men as he can 
find on the spot, in the presence of the 
existing monuments which the course of 
the local history has left. He goes away, 
having as it were formed a new friendship. 
He has become possessed of a new inter- 
est; he seems to have acquired a kind of 
property in the place; every mention of it 
which he afterwards comes across speaks 
to him with a life and meaning which it 
had not before. No man could venture 
to assert this kind of personal claim in 
any of the great cities of Europe; in 
Rome old or new, in Athens or Venice or 
Florence, in Cologne, hardly in Rheims 
or Rouen. Such cities can belong to him 
only as they belong to countless others. 
But a smaller city, known perhaps before 
by name and little more, when it has once 
been examined in this way, becomes a 
kind of possession. The central French 
cities have special opportunities in this 
way. Every one has a history; few have, 
what so many Italian cities have, a Euro- 
pean history; but all have a history of 





some kind —a history which has an inter- 
est, especially when spelled out on the 
spot, among the monuments of the spot. 
Each city had its bishops; most of them 
had counts or other lords. And the do- 
ings of those bishops and counts are 
pleasant to study, at all events under the 
shadow of their own churches and castles. 
There were municipalities also, and there 
is a certain satisfaction in an age of mo- 
notonous prefects and mayors, when one 
finds for oneself, from some epitaph or 
other inscription, that the magistrates of 
one town were consuls, those of another . 
échevins, those of a third capitouls. A 
few days’ examination of this kind will 
not of course put the traveller on a level 
with the local antiquary in point of local 
information. But such an examination 
carried on in several places will perhaps 
open to the inquirer in each place some 
things which the local antiquary fails to 
see. He will actually know far less of 
each place than the man who has given 
his life to the study of that place ; but he 
will be better able than the man who has 
studied one place only, to compare one 
city with another, and to mark at a glance 
what is most truly characteristic of each. 

We have specially in our eyes, on the 
strength of a recent visit, a group of cities, 
chiefly but not all, coming within the dis- 
trict known as the Morvan. This natural 
district does not seem exactly to coincide 
either with any old principality or with 
any modern department. Part lies in 
Yonne, part in Saéne and Loire; along 
with part of the undoubted duchy of 
Burgundy, it takes in some of the border 
counties of France, Burgundy, and Aqui- 
taine. In some parts, as about Autun, 
the scenery is bold and hilly — almost 
mountainous. And of its hills one is 
crowned with the immemorial native fort- 
ress of Bibracte; and another with its 
Roman successor at Augustodunum. The 
inhabitants are spoken of as a hardy and 
vigorous race —a race which may be 
recommended to the study of economists, 
as something very like village communi- 
ties is said to have prevailed among 
them till quite modern times. But it is 
with the cities that the historical inquirer 
has mainly to deal. And it is greatly to 
his comfort that most of them lie out of 
beaten tracks. They keep their nation- 
ality ; they have not become cosmopolitan. 
The traveller is not lodged in buildings 
which are at once palaces and caravanse- 
rais, where every place inside and out is 
swarming with his own countrymen, and 
where he has hardly the chance, even if 
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he tries, of speaking and hearing any 
language but his own. The land is not 
spoiled by tourists. The traveller must 
be content to speak and hear only the 
language of the country, and to live in 
many respects as the natives of the coun- 
try live. And in the chief cities at least, 
that is not a life to be despised. He will 
be very comfortably housed and fed in 
hétels which may claim to keep their his- 
torical circumflex, as with them the word 
is not the sign of modern English gran- 
deur or affectation, but is simply the nat- 
ural French for the natural English Zax. 
There he will find himself, not an imper- 
sonal No. 497, but a human creature, 
placed in a personal human relation to 
the landlord or the landlady. A good 
deal of this is common to all those lands 
which the traveller finds civilized enough 
and not too civilized; but it is certain 
that no one anywhere else understands 
the art of keeping an inn as a French- 
woman does. It is in itself not unpleas- 
ant to spend several days in one of these 
cities, to go in and out, to con over its 
monuments leisurely, and to have no deal- 
ings with any one but those on the spot 
who may be able to give help. 

These mid-French cities again, for the 
pleasures of discovery at least, have some 
advantages over places both to the north 
and to the south of them. It is in some 
sort a gain that they have less to do with 
the general history of later times, that in 
some cases their main historical interest 
belongs to the days of Cesar. There is 
more to find out; we are brought among 
newer things and persons, and this proc- 
ess has its interest also as well as the 
process which we may call that of recog- 
nizing old friends. At some points again 
we find ourselves distinctly in a border 
district; we see how men did and spoke 
and built in lands which were not exactly 
French and not exactly Aquitanian, but 
which show signs of influence from both 
sides. We light on unfamiliar names and 
stories. We ask for instance why the 
cathedral of Nevers should be dedicated 
to Saint Cyrus, and why Saint Cyrus 
should appear in the sculptures of the 
church and in the arms of its chapter, as 
a naked child riding on a pig. An effort 
of memory may or may not call up the 
remembrance of the infant martyr Cyrus 
or Cyricus and his mother Julitta. But it 
will at least be news to hear how a King 
Charles — whether Charles the Great or 
Charles the Bold seems uncertain — 
dreamed that he was in hunting, that he 
was in grievous danger from a wild boar, 





how a naked child appeared and said that, 
if the king would clothe him, he would 
save him from the boar. The king prom- 
ises ; the child mounts the boar and guides 
him by his tusks to die by the king’s hands. 
The clothing is explained by the Bishop 
of Nevers to mean the complete rebuild- 
ing of his church in which Saint Cyrus 
already had a small chapel. And if we 
take with us no very clear idea of the 
later countesses and duchesses of Nevers, 
we shall at least carry away an idea of one 
of them when we read how she wrought 
for the church of Nevers a piece of tap- 
estry representing the martyrdom of the 
two patron saints, and how, on receiving 
some offence from certain of the canons, 
she brought in their likenesses in the 
persons of the heathen torturers of Cyrus 
and Julitta. A higher interest attaches 
to the process of tracing out the essential 
differences between the cities themselves. 
Here, where every city is a Roman ches- 
ter, it is instructive to mark the exact 
amount of influence which the Roman 
lines have had upon the modern town. 
We see Sens —not in Morvan, but on 
the road to it—still, as far as the city 
itself goes, bounded by its Roman en- 
closure. We see Auxerre and Nevers, 
where the Roman enclosure is lost in the 
greater extent of the medizval and mod- 
ern city. We see Autun, once the vast 
Augustodunum, which has shrunk up, like 
Rome itself, and which has girded itself 
with a later wall far within the limits of 
the ancient one, leaving the great monu- 
ments of Roman times to be looked for 
among straggling suburbs. We have the 
hill cities, the river cities, the cities which 
hold a kind of intermediate place between 
thetwo. The field is a wide and an attrac- 
tive one. 


From The Pal] Mall Gazette. 
AMONG ALDINES. 


WHEN in his graceful little “ Ballades 
in Blue China” Mr. Lang makes his 
“ book-hunter” search every bookstall, 
however humble and however dingy, in 
quest of “ Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs,” 
he can hardly be thinking of a wary book- 
hunter of to-day. It is not that 

the fabled treasure flees ; 
Grown rarer with the fleeting years, 
In rich men’s shelves they take their ease — 
Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs, 


but that they are not esteemed the treas- 
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ure that once they were. Fashion in 
books, like fashion in everything else, is 
always changing, and to-day it is running 
on French books with illustrations by 
Eisen, Moreau, and Gravelot. Fora long 
time past the market for Aldines has been 
dull indeed, and, though one or two of the 
very rarest will always command a price, 
the ordinary Aldine has been sadly neg- 
lected. And yet there are some signs that 
Aldines may once again rise in favor and 
in value, and the catalogue which Mr. 
Toovey of Piccadilly lately gave to the 
world is, in its way, remarkable enough. 
It is a catalogue of “an extensive and ex- 
traordinary assemblage of the productions 
of the Aldine Press.” The collection is 
said to be in the finest condition — large 
paper and original bindings — and con- 
tains many Aldines that are believed to be 
unique. The entire collection is valued 
at the modest sum of £4,000. 

Certainly a collection of Aldines, for 
which £4,000 is asked, seems to bring 
one back to the good old times; and, in 
spite of what fashion may think or say, 
what a fascination there is about many of 
the Aldines! The text of the editions of 
the old classics is often good, but this is 
the least merit in the book-collector’s 
eyes. He can get good texts elsewhere; 
but the type is so delightful, and, above 
all, there is the feeling that in many 
cases it is an editio princeps, the first 
printed edition of one of the great classics, 
that lies before you. Henceforth the la- 
borious copying of the monks may cease. 
Aldus has printed and sent out broadcast 
into the world Aristotle, Demosthenes, 
Herodotus, Euripides, Plato, Thucydides, 
and many more. This copy of Plato— 
the editio princeps — which lies before me 
was once in the British Museum, and was 
sold out as a duplicate in 1804. It is a 
folio of 1513, bound in old red morocco, 
with gilt edges. It has once belonged to 
Charles II,, and his crown and double 
cypher is stamped at every corner. It is 
full of contractions, and is therefore so 
difficult to read that it is not very wonder- 
ful that it should be in good preservation. 
In any case one may doubt whether 
Charles Il. ever studied it very deeply. 

And there is a further interest in the 
prefaces to these first editions. As is 
well known, Mr. Beriah Botfield printed 
them some years ago, and, in a paper 
which he contributed to the first volume 
of the Miscellanies of the Philobiblon So- 
ciety, he writes : “ Old Aldus’s dedications 
are worth all the rest; there is a high, 
noble feeling, a self-respect and simplicity 





of language about him which is delight- 
ful; he certainly had aspiring hopes of 
doing the world good; he expresses him- 
self about his labors adjuvante Fesu 
Christo, and he is a specimen of mental 
freedom glorious to the republic which 
nurtured him.” This collection of Mr. 
Toovey’s seems to want the editio prin- 
ceps of Aristotle, and probably some oth- 
ers, but it is wonderfully complete, and 
among other treasures it contains the rare 
Lascaris, the first book that Aldus ever 
printed, in 1494-5. And from the date of 
this Lascaris, the great firm went on and 
flourished for over a hundred years, when 
Alde le Jeune (as Renouard, the historian 
of the Aldi, calls him) died at Rome in 
1597- 
Nothing is better remembered about 
this Venetian family of printers than their 
celebrated device, the anchor and the dol- 
phin, which appears in all, or nearly all, 
their books. It is said that a medal of 
Vespasian’s with an anchor round which a 
dolphin has entwined was once given to 
the old Aldus, and that he took the idea 
from this as expressive at once of swift- 
ness and solidity. Nothing could have 
been more appropriate, nor anything of 
the sort more graceful. Years after, it 
became well known and popular, and imi- 
tators fraudulently made use of the Aldine 
mark; but the dolphin’s tail was turned 
the wrong side, or some other slight error 
would betray the deceit. 1 have myself 
three other Aldines. Oneis the Catullus, 
Tibullus, and Propertius of 1515—a 
charming little duodecimo in red morocco, 
It.has the autograph “ Falkland” on the 
title-page, but the date is unluckily 
“1737;” if only it had been a hundred 
years earlier! Another is a Plautus, 4to; 
this is not so valuable as many other Al- 
dines, but the original old binding and its 
gold embossed edges make it externally 
the most interesting of any I possess. 
Lastly — and anything less inviting in its 
old parchment binding it is difficult to 
conceive — I have a copy of the Ovid of 
1516; orrather of two volumes of it bound 
in one, but the volume of the “Amores” 
is wanting. A perfect copy of this Ovid 
is one of the much-prized Aldines; but I 
console myself by believing that my im- 
perfect copy has still its special interest, 
for it once belonged to Cardinal Bembo, 
and that respected lover of Lucretia Bor- 
gia (perhaps she got possession of the 
missing volume) has filled up all the mar- 
gins with his manuscript notes and emen- 
dations. 

If Aldines are not at present held in the 
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same high honor as of old, yet once a year 
at least in England the great printer’s 
memory is recalled. It is at the annual 
dinner of the most celebrated of English 
book-clubs —the Roxburghe. The din- 
ner, which takes place in the July of every 
year, is almost as eminent as the club; 
and there, after honor has been duly done 
to the “ immortal memory of John, Duke 
of Roxburghe,” and to “ Valdarfer, printer 
of the ‘ Decameron’ of 1471,” to Gutem- 
berg, and to Fust, and to the great En- 
glish printers, then follows the toast of 
“ The Aldine family at Venice.” 
A Booxk-CoLLEcTor. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE FALL OF LIMA. 


Few people have ever doubted the 
issue of the prolonged conflict which is 
now probably brought to anend. There 
is no doubt that the government of Peru 
for some time past has been in the hands 
of incompetent, dissolute men, under 
whose guidance the whole country has 
been gradually falling to pieces. Peru, 
like Chili, had abundance of wealth at 
her command: copper is plentifully dis- 
tributed along her seacoast, she has 
abundance of gold and silver; but she 
has never acquired any knowledge to 
enable her-to make the most of these 
natural gifts. In agriculture she could 
have rivalled the world, and yet she was 
content to be fed by her neighbors. She 
has the finest of wool-producing animals 
in the alpaca and vicuna, but has al- 
ways been dependent upon foreigners 
for her blankets. Her fields of perennial 
cotton of the longest and best staple are 
unlimited, but she has never turned it to 
any practical use. So foolish, ignorant, 
and arrogant has she been, that she has 
delighted her heart in building costly rail- 
ways that are not of the slightest practi- 
cal utility, and war-ships that she could 
neither man nor sail, while she has neg- 
lected with contempt such lowly but 
necessary duties as storing water to culti- 





vate the fruits of the earth and to provide 
her children with common food. Had the 
Peruvians devoted only a quarter of the 
money they spent in making the Lima 
and Oroya Railway to saving the water of 
the Piura and directing its course, they 
need not have come to the dreadful pass 
in which they now find themselves. 

The recent battles of Lurin, Chorillos, 
and Miraflores supply the most convinc- 
ing proof that Peru has met with the 
precise punishment her incapacity and 
dishonesty deserved. She pitched her 
own battle-field, and not even Balaklava 
exceeded it in the opportunities it afforded 
for all the purposes of a decisive struggle. 
Mounds and ditches, stretching plains, 
escarpment of sheltering hills, even sturdy 
groves of wild olive, and vast ruins of an- 
cient days were in her favor and ready to 
her hand; but her principal force was 
made up of a people whom she had de- 
graded toatruly brutal level. That the 
storm of battle, so far as we gather, was 
not permitted to break over the densely 
peopled city of Lima makes the task of 
the invading enemy somewhat light and 
easy. It is to be hoped that there will be 
no sack of the Peruvian capital. All the 
rich English merchants who made colos- 
sal fortunes out of guano have long ago 
retired, carrying their gains with them. 
There are no more monkeries, with 
hoarded bullion to plunder; and it is 
doubtful whether the churches contain 
much available treasure. 

This is the second time within a period 
of little more than half a century that the 
Chilians have been masters of Lima. 
The first was to deliver it from the cor- 
rupt sway of the mother country; this 
may put an end to an equally corrupt 
régime of indigenous growth; for Peru is 
a land that only needs the establishment 
of the common means for keeping order 
to ensure its being fruitful and happy. 
How far this conquest on the part of Chili 
may have the effect of making her equal 
to still greater conquests remains to be 
seen, and her movements will be watched 
with an interest that has never been ex- 
cited by any recent campaign on the 
western coast of South America. 
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